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“SAFE IN MOTHER’S ARMS 
AGAIN.”* 

See illustration on front page. 
Strouen! A dear little child of four, 
Lured away from her father’s door, 
Flashed the tidings throngh cities three. 
Where, oh, where could the darling be? 
Who had stooped to a dastard’s deed 7 
Where would the craven footsteps lead ? 
With anger and pity we paled and burned, 
And over the lost one all hearts yearned. 


Slow and silent came evening down, 

Bringing peace to country and town; 

Little children in nurseries dim 

Sweetly lifted the evening hymn; 

Little cherubs in robes of white 

Lowly knelt in the fading light; 

Mothers dropped on the shining hair 

Kisses to finish the good-night prayer. 

Where was Lizzie? Whose couch should hold 
The rifled lamb of a sheltered fold? 


Haply in some dark hannt of sin, 

Where toils of evil the tempters spin; 
There—a terror to drive one wild— 

There might be this innocent child. 

Haply some vile and poisonous brew 

A fiend might press to her lips of dew; 
Curses might ring in the baby ear 

Used to a father’s caresses dear; 

Blows on the quivering flesh might fall— 
The sternest well might the thought appall. 


Two days crept, ’mid suspense distilled 

Hour by hour, hope glowed and chilled; 

Then there came with an awe profound 

Fear lest she might never be found. 

Better to close the violet eyes, 

Better the bed where the grave-wind sighs, 

Than to part with her thus. Conld a parent bear 
That horror of anguish and long despair? 

With anger and pity we paled and burned, 

And still o’er the lost one grieved and yearned. 


Flashed a message along the wires, 
Thrilling the joy the word inspires, 
Through three great cities, and thence afar, 
Wherever parents and children are: 
“Traced and found, to her home restored.” 
Oh, the rapture of thanks outpoured ! 
Ended the anguish, the gnawing pain: 
“She is safe in her mother’s arms again.” 


One moment supreme, when the mother’s grasp 
Gathered the child in a passionate clasp, 

When strong men shook with their fierce heart-throbs, 
And hid their faces and smothered their sobs; 
When the father, white with the ordeal past, 
Forgot the woe in the joy at last; 

When the little one, langhing, cooing, sweet, 

Was covered with kisses from head to feet, 
And a thousand voices took up the strain, 
**Safe! safe in her mother’s arms again !” 





* Lizzie Selden was stolen from the sidewalk of her 
home in Brooklyn, August 29, and was restored to her 
parents August 31, 
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No. 150, published September 12, contains Chap- 
ter V. of Mr. W. L. ALpen’s “Cruise of the 
Canoe Cliuh,” with a front-page illustration by Mr. 
W. A. RoGers. 7Zhere ts an interesting story 
for girls, by MRS. JULIA K. HILDRETH, entitled 
“ The Long Strike” ; Miss ANNETTE NOBLE’S 
story,“ How Billy Went Up in the World,” és 
concluded ; and Fimmy Brown relates, under the 
title of “Down Cellar,” an encounter, brought 
about by his own disinterested benevolence, between 
two of his sister Sue's admirers. 

Miss SARAH COOPER contributes an interest- 
ing article on “Corals,” with four illustrations ; 
LIEUTENANT E, W. Sturpy, U.S.N., gives an 
entertaining account of “© Tom Fairweather’s Voy- 
age Up the Tigris” ; there is a charming ballad 
éy Miss E. M. Traquatr, entitled “ Lily and 
Violet” ; and the“ Tale of Five Little Angels,” 
told in amusing rhyme, and exquisitely illus- 
trated, 

A conspicuous feature of this number ts a beau- 
tiful double-page engraving, entitled “ Littie Mo- 
ther Hubbard.” 








wr Our next Number will contain a Pat- 
TERN-SHEEt SUPPLEMENT with a large and 
choice variely of the newest styles of Ladies’ AUu- 
TUMN STREET AND House DressEs, én Si/h, 
Satin, Plush, Cashmere, Wool, and other materi- 
als; Ladies’ AUTUMN MANTLES, JACKETS, AND 
LonG CLOAKS; CHILDREN’S AUTUMN SuI'rs; 
Girts’ AND Boys’ UNDER-CLOTHING of all 
hinds ; Fichus, Cuffs, Collars, Fans, Embroidered 
Towels, Fancy Articles, etc., etc.; with rich liter- 
ary and artistic attractions. 
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CASTING OUT DEVILS. 
T is very satisfactory to note, if one is 
interested in the subject, the immense 
change in the treatment of people with dis- 
ordered brains, between the practice of this 
generation and of those preceding it. 

Our exciting life is one that produces 
great mental activity, frequently resulting 
in mental disorder, and our exciting times, 
with their ceaseless wonders, are enough to 
disturb the organization of totally sound 
brains that would keep up with their dis- 
coveries and advancements. Thus the in- 
crease of insanity has been so large as to 
cause it to be seen that the cases are by no 
means confined to hereditary ones, but that 
the s.d trouble is one to which, if all are 
not liable, none are, at any rate, to consider 
themselves strictly exempt. In this view, 


| gether with approval. 








the subject of the treatment of those of dis- 
ordered nervous centres and unsettled in- 
tellects comes home to us all, and as a mat- 
ter of vital importance, since if we have not 
charity enough to make it important for 
the sake of others whom we do not know 
or individually care for, it is not easy to say 
how soon it may be made so by becoming 
personal to ourselves or to those whom we 
do love. Meanwhile it is to be remembered 
that women are in the majority among the 
insane, and among those the women be- 
tween their fortieth and fiftieth years, who 
have found their load of life at last too 
heavy to bear, and have broken down be- 
neath it. 

In the old days, when this horror declared 
itself, one of the first things done was to 
starve the patient, or rather to feed him 
the least trifle short of starvation, and he 
was physicked, bled, and depleted in a way 
to which the religious superstitions of pos- 
session by evil spirits largely contributed. 
Now, on the other hand, it is often seen that 
the brain is already so starved as to pro- 
duce the disorder, and the sufferer, in con- 
junction with other treatment, is fed on all 
that is rich and nourishing, but not stimn- 
lating or exciting, in order to increase the 
quantity of blood in the system, and fill the 
delicate and minute capillaries that carry 
blood and nutrition to the principal organ 
of the being. In old times, too, the patient, 
if refractory or violent, was subjected to 
corporal punishment, sometimes even—for 
it is not to be forgotten that we sprang 
from those who sprang from barbarians— 
he was whipped. But the one who now 
shall be known to lay a Jash on such a per- 
son wonld be held by common consent a 
subject for the whipping-post himself. In 
those good old times, again, the forms of 
“restraint” were countless, the dungeon and 
the chain the oldest of all, but the crib, the 
padded cell, the strait-jacket, were thought 
in their day to be merciful improvements. 
Where they are still used it is as the pro- 
perties of those sorry times, and not alto- 
Possibly there are 
violent cases in which some of these re- 
straints can not be entirely dispensed with, 
but they are found to be of rare occurrence 
comparatively, and, after a little, faithful 
and patient attendants are found to have 
most requisite restraints in their own firm 
and gentle and re-assnuring tones and ges- 
tures. These attendants are paid for pa- 
tience—for patience, not for knowledge or 
skill, since the physicians have all that, it 
is to be supposed. They find by exercising 
this patience that poor creatures who would 
not lie down for a week, and were put into 
the crib for their own rest, can be induced 
at last to lie down and take their rest like 
other people, and that treating them as 
nearly as possible as if they were rational 
is the only way to help them approach ra- 
tionality. 

It makes one with the least sensibility 
shudder to remember what the sufferings 
of the demented must have been in days 
but just gone by, loaded with chains, their 
arms pinioued in cauvas jackets, or their 
hands in the almost equally uncomfortable 
and restraining “muff” and “ wristlet”; and 
the mind refuses to dwell on the dead-and- 
gone and already foul past, where the pa- 
tient, chained to a staple in attic or cellar, 
was left by those who perhaps knew no 
better, and were not intentionally cruel, to 
grovel in filth and nakedness and cold and 
hunger till the blood ceased to riot in the 
veins, and death had more mercy than life. 
In some spots of the far West and South it 
is said that some of these bitter conditions 
still follow the insane, yet but temporarily, 
we trust; for the example can not but be 
contagious where in the North and all along 
the East shame and sorrow have wrought 
successfully together, and made totally dif- 
ferent arrangements that are found usually 
leading to cure, and always to comfort and 
as much content as can belong to a disease 
one of whose frequent features is a profound 
melancholy, and fitful gayety followed by 
melancholy again. 

In the old times, once more, besides star- 
vation, punishment, and restraint, solitude 
was often the lot of the insane from morn- 
ing till night and from night till morning. 
They might in their more lucid intervals 
yearn for human society, the touch of a 
friendly hand, the solace of kind words, the 
pressure of a loving lip: they did not have 
it, and returned only to brood on themselves 
and grow madder than before. Now pre- 
cisely the opposite course is ordered; the 
demented are given whatever light and 
healthy work in company that there is and 
that they are in condition to do, this being 
found one of the curative processes, acting 
both by abstracting the mind from person- 
al causes of trouble, and in sytematizing its 
action and helping to regain its balance. 
Companionship is sought for them, walks 
and drives are given them, ont-door is all 
but forced upon them, religious services are 
held for them, and all amusements that they 





can safely share are provided for them, such 
as concerts and readings, mild theatricals, 
and suitable visitors. 

The result of all this change is something 
bordering on the miraculous. It proves the 
truth of the conception that insanity is in 
general a curable disease of the physical 
brain, and not an unalterable condition, as 
if the soul had been withdrawn from the 
body. The achievements of the age have 
been many—in surgery, in the use of new 
medicaments, in the discovery of the divine 
power of anesthetics, in all the marvels 
that make us tremble at thought of what 
the future of science may accomplish, the 
past having done so much—bnut in nothing 
has it done a greater or more beneficent 
work than in making life cease to be so 
heavy and so black a burden on those whose 
mental force is like a monarch born in the 
purple, but overcome by disaster, and left 
naked to his enemies. 








OCTOBER WEDDINGS. 


FPFAUHE October wedding, while it has not the 

fresh and wild-rose flavor of a bridal in June, 
has still a warm, ripe, autumnal flavor of its own 
which is most characteristic, and a promising au- 
gury for a ripe and sober happiness. 

The coming October is to be full of weddings, 
and as we have before us many questions which, 
although we have answered already, we may as 
well respond to again, and as there are many new 
ideas and some customs presented which we wish 
to speak of, we feel sure that th.s ever-fascina- 
ting subject will not suffer from a further consid- 
eration at our hands, 

In the first place, we have from the highest 
authority the promise of an innovation in bride- 
maids’ costumes. 

During a recent visit to Paris a young English 
lady of rank saw on the walls of the Louvre some 
restored freseces of Botticelli, which had been 
brought thither from the Villa Lemmi. A little 
quiet farm villa near Florence is the Villa Lem- 
mi, and Botticelli painted frescoes four hundred 
years ago; but the young English girl liked his 
procession of four pretty maids in mauve and 
green, and determined that her coming wedding 
should see just such a procession, and that her 
bridemaids should be in mauve and green after 
Botticelli. Hence came in the new fancy of dress- 
ing bridemaids in four different colors, so that at 
the altar they shall look like a group of flowers. 
We hear of one fashionable wedding at which they 
are to wear deep crimson, bright yellow, lilac, and 
green, each walking with the best color for con- 
trast. No doubt this is a very pretty innovation. 
It secures a brilliant setting for the bridal white, 
and leaves a picture on the mind which can not 
be attained by the long and formal procession of 
white dresses. The dresses should, however, be 
all made exactly alike, and by the same dress- 
maker. ; 

The etiquette of a grand wedding is almost al- 
ways the same, The ushers come in first to the 
church; the guests are seated, those not related 
below the white ribbon; the mother enters 
quietly with some near friend, and takes a seat 
near the altar; the organ then begins to play, 
and the clergymen come in from the vestry; 
after them the bridegroom and his “ best man” 
walk in from the vestry to the front of the altar 
railing, and there await the bride, who should 
not keep them long waiting, as it is a nervous 
moment. <A bridal procession formed in church 
is of course a formidable trial, and our church ar- 
rangements are notably bad; therefore it should 
be carefully arranged beforehand, and the party 
should fall into place almost by instinct, the 
ushers first, the bridemaids next, two and two, 
some pretty children bridemaids, and then the 
bride leaning on her father’s arm. 

The “best man” is the sole supporter of the 
bridegroom, and accompanies him to chureh, 
standing on his right hand, to the rear, during the 
marriage service, and. holding his hat during the 
ceremony, handing it to him to hold in his hand 
as he walks down the aisle with his bride. The 
best man should see to it that the groom, if a 
nervous man, has the ring ready in his pocket ; for 
if this is forgotten, cr if it drops, it is a bad sign. 

One of our correspondents has lately asked us 
whether a bridegroom should wear a dress suit 
in the daytime, and if not, why not. 

We can only answer, with “Cecil the Cox- 
comb,” never ask a reason for a fashion, for 
there never is one: blindly obey. 

The bridegroom in the daytime must invariably 
be in a black Prince Albert frock-coat and vest, 
gray pantaloons, and colored silk cravat. He may 
wear gloves or not as he chooses; generally the 
modern bridegroom does not. As for evening 
dress, he must wear a full-dress suit of black 
broadcloth, and in his shirt bosom one stud of a 
cat’s-cye set in brilliants, ora pearl. Men should 
never wear jewelry for mere ornament; all their 
jewelry should be for use. The great simplicity 
of modern dress in men, against which men of 
advanced opinions have preached such a crusade, 
appealed to our friend who admired the Botticelli 
frescoes, and she regretted that she could not 
dress her bridegroom, like the noble and charm- 
ing figure of Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, in 
these same frescoes, in a “gown of blue and 
purple shot silk, his fair hair combed away under 
a scarlet cap”; but society, which permits all 
fancies in costume to women, permits none to 
men—at least not yet. 

One of the new fashions to be observed at Oc- 
tober weddings is that the immediate relatives 
and friends should all stand around the bridal 
pair if there is room in the chancel, This is a 
very pretty and affectionate thing to do; but we 
know of but two churches where it is possible— 





Trinity in New York and Trinity in Boston. In 
an English cathedral it is quite possible. 

The fact that several young widows are to be 
espoused “en secondes noces” this October re- 
minds us that we must warn them that they can 
not have wedding favors, or orange blossoms, or 
wreaths, or bridal veils. The widow-bride must 
wear a bonnet or hat, and her dress must be pale 
lilac, pink, or peach-blossom, or she must marry 
in a travelling dress. It is optional with her 
whether she remove her ring or not—that is, her 
first ring—but it is certainly more compliment- 
ary to her second husband to do so. 

Wedding presents are not to be displayed at 
the wedding; but a few intimate friends are to 
be invited to a tea a few days before the wedding 
to look at them. Let us protest against the vul- 
garity of displaying wedding presents under a 
glass ease. If the invited guests are suspected 
of thieving propensities, let a detective be set to 
watch them, but do not let every glance at the 
presents assure the gazer that he is a suspected 
person, 

A very pretty though rather a troublesome cus- 
tom has been introduced this summer by one lux- 
urious bride, who did show her presents at her 
wedding, which was this: they were all laid out 
on a dark velvet cloth, and each box or present 
was surrounded by a wreath of flowers. In these 
days of a multitudinous use of flowers this is 
new, and very pretty. 

Many of our correspondents write asking when 
the wedding presents should be sent. There is 
no rule for this, Many friends send their gifts 
before the invitations are out, sometimes as soon 
as the engagement is made known. They should 
come long enough before the wedding day to al- 
low the bride time to write to each person her 
thanks. The invitations to the wedding should 
be issued a fortnight before the wedding day. 

The prominence of decorative art has brought 
about many improvements in bridal trousseaus, 
and the house linen and under-linen should be 
beautifully embroidered with the initials. 

October is a fine month for country weddings, 
as the weather allows the guests from the city 
to go out of town to the féte, and makes a splen- 
did opportunity for the bridal journey. The hon- 
ey-moon in our busy world seldom lasts more than 
a week or ten days, and the custom of going to 
Niagara has given way to the habit amongst 
some of taking a country house for that blissful 
period. Either course is equally fashionable, and 
we can scarcely advise our young friends which 
is the more in vogue. Let them consult their 
individual feelings. 

We find in the matter of floral decoration a 
greater desire to mass the flowers of one color. 
Great balls of nasturtiums and masses of gladi- 
oli are in vogue. The too fragrant tuberoses are 
by universal acclamation banished, theit heavy 
perfume making many people faint. 

Invitations to weddings are almost universally 
engraved and sent on a folded sheet of note-pa- 
per. The most admired form is this: 


Mr. and Mrs, Stanniford 
request the honor of your company at the 
marriage of their daughter 
Isabel Stanniford 
to 
Percy Caldecott, 
All Souls Church, 
Thursday, October fifth, at two o’elock. 


The more showy but not at all polite form of 
“Mrs, Stanniford expects you at church,” ete., 
or “Mrs. Stanniford has the honor to inform you 
of her daughter’s marriage to” so and so, is in 
bad taste. 

If a subsequent invitation to the house is in- 
cluded, it should be on a separate card. 

We published in the spring an elaborate set of 
rules for the wedding breakfast, seated, after the 
English fashion, which it is hardly necessary to 
repeat here. The ordinary standing-up banquet 
is the more convenient, and will be observed at 
the October weddings in nine cases out of ten. 

A fashionable wedding in October promises us 
a train of bridemaids in dresses of cardinal red 
cashmere, with watered silk sashes, and bonnets 
tomatch. Each will wear a pearl pin, daisy fash- 
ion, and carry a prayer-book, the gifts of the 
bridegroom. 

The bride’s travelling costume will be dark 
blue cashmere, trimmed with velvet. Another 
pretty group will be in pale blue nuns’ cloth, 
trimmed with swan’s-down, cream lace satin 
sashes, and large plush hats, Still another set 
will be in dark blue satin, with waistcoats of bro- 
caded and embroidered white satin, with casca- 
telles of lace, bonnets @ la Princesse, and they 
will carry baskets of real flowers. Another set 
will wear pale primrose moiré dresses, with sash- 
es of a deeper shade, bonnets of white plush with 
primrose strings. These bridemaids will receive 
each a gold bangle set with pearls from the 
groom. Two pearl hearts entwined with the brid- 
al initials set in diamonds make a pretty gift to 
the bridemaids. 

Coralline cashmere skirts, with coat bodies of 
dark ruby plush, and Rubens hats of plush, will 
be the dress of still another set of bridemaids, 
ten in number. Heliotrope cashmere, trimmed 
with dark violet plush, is also selected by a set 
of bridemaids. This innovation of heavy cloth 
and deep colors for the diaphanous bridemaid 
dresses of the past comes from England. 

For weddings in families where a death has 
recently occurred, all friends, even the widowed 
mother, will lay aside their mourning for the cer- 
emony, appearing in colors. It is considered in- 
appropriate to appear in black at a wedding. In 
our country the mother of the bride generally 
chooses purple velvet or silk for her dress on 
such an occasion. In England she wears deep 


cardinal red, which is considered, under such cir- 
cumstances, mourning. 
As for the bride, the costume of low-necked 
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dress is returning. We have seen one splendid 
dress of rich cream moiré, with tablier of em- 
bossed velvet, flounces and veil of Brussels point 
de gaze. This superb bridal dress is, however, 
for an evening wedding, and is appropriately dé- 
colleté. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


WEDDING DRESSES. 





EPPED satin is the new fabric for wedding 
dresses. This is not gros grain silk, nor 
faille with round cords, but lustrous satin woven 
with flat grain or reps across from selvedge to 
selvedge. Merchants say this is not really new, 
but is rather a revival of an old fabric former- 
ly known as satin cételé (with ribs), or as gros 
d’Ecosse, while others call it Radzimir, and still 
others gros d’Afrique. At present it is offered 
under the generic name of Ottoman reps, and 
may be had with ribs of different widths, that 
with broadest and most clearly defined reps be- 
ing most valuable, With soft ivory white shade 
—neither a yellow-white nor a blue-white—with 
the reps alike on both sides of the fabric, and 
the lustre equal on each side, these choice quali- 
ties cost from $4 to $10 a yard, Heavy gros 
grain silks will be used by those who want less 
expensive repped silks. The most fashionable 
dressmakers are also the most conservative, and 
commend plain satin to brides for the wedding 
dress; in this they imitate the Parisians, who 
follow traditions, and use the time-honored satin 
in preference to any novelty that may be in vogue 
for a season. To combine with plain satins there 
are also remarkable brocades, with the large de- 
tached flowers, feathers, or other figures on vel- 
vet of the thickest, richest pile; there are also 
figured satin brocaded to represent the designs 
of Spanish lace, and there is the cloth of silver 
introduced last winter for the train of the dress, 
and woven half of white silver threads with the 
ivory white satin. When the repped satin is em- 
ployed, the entire dress may be made of it, or 
else it may be combined with one of the new 
damasks that have a repped satin ground, with 
figures of twilled satin that appear to be sunken 
in the repped ground ; these figures also copy the 
large designs of Spanish lace, and others have 
shaded balls, half-moons, rings linked in other 
rings, and egg-shaped figures. Another fancy 
is that of using beaded tulle over plain white 
satin, either repped or twilled, for the sleeves, 
corsage drapery, and tablier; this tulle is dot- 
ted with pearls of different sizes for the differ- 
ent parts of the dress, and is verv effective in 
the quadrillé designs like those illustrated on 
page 621 of the present number of the Bazar. 
The newest features in the way of making the 
wedding dress are also illustrated there, such as 
the square train with the full ruche that trims 
it and extends up each side, the pointed ribbon 
and buckle at the waist line, and the scarf drapery 
with its larger buckle near the foot of the skirt. 
The back of the dress may be cut in princesse 
shape, with the waist and train together, or the 
waist may have a short and full postilion basque. 
Plain satin is the fabric used for the box-pleated 
ruches of the skirt, no matter what the material 
of the dress may be; and this is laid in wide 
box-pleating, and combined with finely pleated or 
crimped lace, and the balayeuse is entirely of 
pleated lace, instead of being partly made of mus- 
lin. High corsages are de rigueur for church 
weddings, but these may be pointed low on the 
bust, or cut out squarely with two curves upward 
on the lower side of the square, or else closed 
high at the throat. Flower garniture will be 
more profusely used than it was last season, and 
this need not be limited to orange blossoms, as 
there is a fancy for the French fashion of wear- 
ing white lilacs instead, and clematis, bridal 
spirea, and white roses are preferred to the stiff 
waxen buds of orange flowers, especially for very 
young brides; but even these do not fail to have 
one or two sprigs of orange blossoms combined 
with the more unconventional flowers. The latest 
novelty is that of lace flowers, where every petal 
of roses, daisies, or lilies is made of Mechlin lace 
(the modern and inexpensive Mechlin) mounted 
on most natural-looking stems, with leaves of vel- 
vet exquisitely shaded and veined with gold. The 
tulle veil, with its great length and uncut edges, 
is very simply arranged by the hair-dresser with 
reference to the face and coiffure of the bride, 
and is fastened on one side by any diamond or 
pearl ornament she may have—either a crescent, 
star, flower, or ball incrusted with diamonds— 
and the white flowers are now often placed above 
the forehead to represent literally the bridal 
chaplet. Undressed kid gloves of eream white 
with long loose wrists are preferred for brides. 
A white bouquet tied with long strings of white 
ribbon is most usually carried in the bride's 
hand, unless she prefers to carry a vellum-cov- 
ered prayer-book, or one bound with white ivory, 
with gold clasp and monogram. When a widow 
remarries she may adopt the English custom of 
wearing a bonnet during the ceremony, or, if she 
is to receive her friends immediately afterward, 
she will wear a pearl or lavender satin dress loop- 
ed with white ostrich feathers, and will add to 
her coiffure a small aigrette of white ostrich tips 
and a diamond ornament; the orange blossoms 
and veil are not worn by widows. When the 
travelling dress is worn during the marriage serv- 
ice a tasteful costume of cashmere combined with 
velvet will be used, but when the travelling dress 
is not used except for the journey a simpler “ tai- 
lor-made” costume of cloth is preferred. Dark 
brown and green are the colors for brides’ trav- 
elling suits; the small bonnet is made of velvet, 
with feathers of the same shades, and the long 
undressed kid gloves are of lighter brown than 
that used in the dress. 


BRIDEMAIDS’ DRESSES. 


China crape, both plain and embroidered, 
crinkled Japanese gauze, silk muslin, plain or 





wrought with figures, repped silks, the new 
Chambéry gauzes in Spanish lace designs, and 
fine fleecy wools in the English fashions are the 
fabrics used for bridemaids’ dresses. The trim- 
ming for these will be the new velvet embroid- 
eries, or else embroidery on the dress material, 
with many yards of the inexpensive trimming 
laces, such as the Spanish guipure lace with gui- 
pure meshes and the large figures of Spanish 
lace; or else the silk Aurillac with new designs 
of roses,rings, crescents, or it may be the new 
Pompadour lace with raised muslin figures on 
small meshes like those of fine Mechlin. The 
ribbons used will be of Ottoman repped satin, 
and the buckles will be brilliant with Rhine 
stones. Still another toilette for bridemaids has 
the waist of the silk Jersey cloth that is $8 to 
$10 a yard fitted as smoothly as a Jersey, but 
cut square in the neck, and with elbow sleeves ; 
this is completed by a demi-trained skirt of Chi- 
na crape, satin, or repped silk, with the drapery 
caught up by ostrich tips or small birds. Short 
skirts will also be worn by bridemaids, and the 
English custom of wearing picturesque round 
hats and carrying baskets of flowers will be re- 
tained. The colored toilettes and other English 
features of fashionable weddings are described at 
length in another column. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, 





The new passementeries represent the fash- 
ionable soutache braiding, and are made of mo- 
hair or silk braid laid in “ knife-edge” shape in 
the familiar braiding designs. These come in 
inexpensive widths and qualities, in wheels, stars, 
leaves, and many of what are called geometrical 
and architectural patterns. They can be had 
only two inches wide for edging collars and cuffs, 
and they may be had in borders half a yard wide, 
to take the place of a flounce on a dress skirt. 
These come in patterns two and a sixth yards 
long, which is just enough to go around a dress 
skirt, or else it may be cut in two pieces for 
panels down the sides, or for two rows across the 
front and side breadths. Satin cords softly stuff- 
ed and pliable are arranged in similar designs. 

A great deal of chenille is found in new arrange- 
ments in the passementeries, such as loops, drops, 
rings linked in other rings like a chain, and as 
covering for flat disks and for drooping balls, 
some of which are like large marbles. A great 
deal of chenille is in the new fringes, both in the 
small, sleek, rat-tail chenille and in thicker strands 
twisted like cords, and these are so thickly insert- 
ed that they may be used either as a marabout 
(or ruche), or else as drooping fringe. There are 
also tabliers of chenille netted in squares with a 
disk of satin or of jet in each mesh, and tips to 
match are on each pendant of the fringe. Jet 
passementeries are of solid jet representing flow- 
ers, leaves, gré apes, berries, and other small fruits, 
but while jet is still retained, and will not go en- 
tirely out of fashion, yet careful dealers show but 
small importations of it. Soutache sets of pas- 
sementeries for sleeves, bust, and the back of a 
corsage are largely imported, and there are many 
fourragéres—loops of braid with ornamental ro- 
settes or drooping balls—for the front of a dress or 
jacket. Flowers in relief made of silken cords are 
on many of the passementeries mixed with chenille, 
Many of the wide passementeries with drops are 
made in designs that may be cut apart, and each 
figure made to serve as an ornament for different 
parts of a cloak. Special ornaments made of great 
knotted ropes of chenille or of satin cords “with 
drooping balls are large enough to cover the up- 
per part of a wrap, and there are rolling col- 
lars made entirely of chenille, jet, or cord passe- 
menterie. The richest new trimming, however, 
is velvet embroidered in open designs with silk, 
and sold by the yard in widths varying from 
three inches to three-eighths of a yard. This 
comes in black and all the stylish dark colors ; it 
is scalloped on the lower edge, and is to be sewed 
on by the plain upper edge. The newest silk em- 
broidery or cashmere has large bold figures, such 
as daisies, roses, dahlias, wheels, circles, and balls, 
done in thick raised-work with neatly scalloped 
edges. This is always wrought in self colors. 
There are cashmeres for over-dresses that have 
the wheels or balls wrought at intervals all over 
the ground, and these are accompanied by bands 
that have scalloped edges and two, three, or four 
rows of the figure, of graduated sizes, for trim- 
ming different parts of the garment; these come 
in all colors, and will be made up with velvet 
skirts for visiting costumes, church dresses, and 
brides’ travelling dresses. Feather trimmings of 
cocks’ plumes and of marabout feathers will be 
much used, 

BUTTONS. 

Crocheted, metal, and pearl buttons, or combi- 
nations of metal and pearl in tints like colored 
silver, are the buttons most largely imported. The 
small ball-shaped crocheted buttons and wooden 
moulds covered with velvet are used for the cor- 
sages of house dresses. For outside garments 
there are two or three larger sizes of buttons, 
some of which are balls as large as marbles, 
made of horn that looks like tortoise-shell, or else 
they are flat buttons of the colored metals. Horse- 
shoe-shaped metal buttons of small size, cup 
shapes holding beads, and balls on which are fig- 
ures in relief, are the novelties in metal buttons. 
Jet buttons are flat, and might be thought to 
represent crushed blackberries. 

LINGERIE. 

The standing military collar fastened high by 
a button is the favorite shape for linen collars ; 
it is finished on the edge by a single cord, or a 
vine embroidery, or a row of drawn-work. For 
those who find this shape too severe there are the 
English coliars with turned-over corners in front, 
or with a slight roll all around the top of a stand- 
ing band. The newest frilling for sewing inside 
the neck and sleeves of dresses is crimped—not 
pleated—batiste in three frills of graduated 
widths edged by saw-tooth pointed Valenciennes ; 





this must be very narrow, and barely visible 
above the dress collar. Ruffs for the neck are 
very full, being made of four box-pleated rows 
of lace—two turned each way—and may be 
long enough to point low on the bust, thus edg- 
ing an open-throated dress, or any high corsage 
that is turned back in a low point. Cream white 
laces tied with ivory white, or strawberry red, or 
shrimp pink ribbon-are used for these. Spanish 
laces in the new crescent and egg patterns are 
made up both in black and white ruffs ; the mod- 
ern Alencon and Mechlin laces are used in the 
imported models. For made-up lace pieces for the 
neck, mull is not used with lace, and the preference 
is for turned-down lace collars somewhat in By- 
ron shape, with fan-shaped cravat bows made of 
two or three pleated lace fans. There are also 
lovely sailor-knotted scarfs of Japanese crinkled 
crape, either ivory white or strawberry red, at- 
tached to Byron collars of Mechlin lace. These 
collars are a single piece of lace two or three inch- 
es wide, turned squarely at the corners in front, 
quite straight and plain behind, or else laid in 
four or six small pleats at the back, and the 
straight edge of the lace sewed to a standing 
band of doubled Swiss muslin or a colored rib- 
bon. The fan bow has a round bit of embroid- 
ery as a centre, on which the lace pleatings are 
sewed. Other collarettes have color introduced 
by a band of ridged plush being twined around 
the lace jabot. White batiste—not mull—is used 
for collarettes that are crimped—not pleated— 
and these are edged with the new Valenciennes. 


SATIN APRONS. 





Dres aprons of satin covered with deep 
flounces of lace like those illustrated in the Ba- 
zar are among the importations, These have a 
bib of lace, with ribbon bretelles and belt. They 
are verv handsome made of a width of black sat- 
in, with black French lace flounces covering it to 
the belt, and falling on a satin pleating at the 
lower end. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Swirzer; and Messrs. Moscucowrrz BrorHEers ; 
ARNOLD, ConstaB_e, & Co.; Stern Broruers; Arr- 
KEN, Son, & Co.; and A. Seria. 





PERSONAT. 


Tue only vegetable, fruit, meat, and salmon 
cannery in Portland, Oregon, is owned and con- 
ducted by Mrs. Lovesoy. 

—When Mr. BLAINE reported the proceedings 
of the Maine Senate for the Kennebec Journal, 
in his youth, he educated his memory to keep 
the roll-eall of one or more bills in his mind 
without writing them down till he went home, 
so that finally he could remember as many as 
five separate votes on different bills, and write 
them out hours after they were given. 

—A ghostly and weird picture by Mr. ABBEY 
willillustrate Mr. SreEDMAN’s poem, ‘‘ The Dutch 
Patrol,’ to be published in ‘Harper’s Christmas 
number, which will also contain * The Voice of 
the Sea,’ a song by Mr. ALDRICH, illustrated 
and set to music. 

—The inventor of the Monitor, Captain Erics- 
SON, is seventy-nine, and in good condition. 

ay photographic view of this country was 
seen by an American gentleman at the Alexan- 
dra Palace in London, labelled, ‘‘ View of New 
York City from the Illinois Shore.” 

—At a reception at Mrs. L. P. Morton’s late- 
ly, Madame GAUTHEROT, the handsomest woman 
in Paris, as she is called, wife of a rich French- 
man, butan American lady of twenty-seven years, 
wore a corn-colored silk, partly covered with a 
net-work of yellow beads and white bugtes, 
brooch, bracelets, and necklace of diamonds, and 
diamond buckles on her slippers, Greek bande- 
lettes of gold in her golden hair, and pale blue 
and yellow stockings. 

—The family of the late Deacon J. C. WarTin, 
of Whitinsville, Massachusetts, are steadily car- 
rying out the wishes expressed in his will, which 
was drawn up, but unsigned by him, and there- 
fore had no legal value. 

—The type of skulls found in the stone graves 
investigated by Professor F. W. PurNnam, of Cam- 
bridge, “and described by him in a recent session 
at Montreal of ihe Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, is that generally known as the 
Mound-builders’. 

—A collection of more than one hundred na- 
tive flowers was exhibited by Mrs. WILLIAM 8. 
Horner, of Georgetown, Massachusetts, at a re- 
cent exposition of the Horticultural Society in 
Boston, for which she received a silver medal. 
Mrs. Horner is a sister-in-law of the well-kuown 
correspondent Mrs. APPHIA HOWARD. 

—Dr. H. J. BigeLow of Boston and M. Ta. 
AvGeER divided the prize of two thousand dollars 
awarded by the French Academy of Medicine at 
its last yearly meeting, and which is awarded 
only once in six years, M. AUGER receiving eight 
hundred dollars and Dr. BIGELOW twelve hun- 
dred. 

—The United States government has appoint- 
ed President Weicu, of the Lowa State Agricul- 
tural College, to go to Europe to report upon 
the industrial and agricultural schools of Great 
Britain, France, Germany, and Italy, and Mrs. 
WELCH will remain at the head of the experi- 
mental kitchen of the Iowa College till Novem- 
ber, when she will visit the South Kensington 
Cooking School. 

—A Cherokee Indian girl, who has since grad- 
uated and returned to the Indian Territory, se- 
cured a prize offered last April to the students 
of Kirkwood Seminary by Mrs. Mary F. Hen- 
DEKSON, Of St. Louis, for the best essay on 
‘**Common-sense about Women,” for which a 
large number of the pupils competed. 

—CAROLUS DuRAN is said to be the best artist 
in his line, the handsomest man, and the best 
boxer in Paris. 

—The late President ALLEN, of Girard Col- 
lege, was married only four times. His third 
wife was a member of the historic QuINCY fam- 
ily of Boston. 

—During the Oriole Festival at Baltimore Sir 
WiLuiaM Epen, descendant of Lord BALTIMORE'S 
sister, will be a guest there. 

—Harrier H. Perrce, Atice 8. BLACKWELL, 
Mantua E. Foors, and MARIAN TALBOT have 
been appointed a committee of the Massachu- 
setts Society for the University Education of 
Women, to establish a loan library for the ben- 














efit of students in need of such assistance. Conti- 
tributions of suitable books or of money to any 
member of the committee are in order. 

—Thirty-three boys and twenty-seven girls, 
children of the Apaches; Comanches, Pawnees, 
Seminoles, and others, all re presente tives of the 
royal blood of their tribes, have been brought 
home by Professor J. A. Lipprncort, of Dickin- 
son College, from the Indian Territor y,and placed 
in the Indian Training School at C arlisle, Penn- 
sylvania, for a five years’ course. There will, at 
this rate, soon be no more “ untutored minds” 
in the Territory. 

—Ford Castle, in Northumberland, England, 
is advertised to let. There King James IV. 
of Scotland found L ady HERON after his capture 
of it in 1513, and became so infatuated with her 
that he did not destroy it, which delay cost him 
dear on Flodden Field, she being in communica- 
tion with Lord Surrey, the English commander. 

—White foulard silk costing seventy-five cents 
a yard was the wedding gown of the second wife 
of one of the richest men in Europe, the new 
Duchess of Westminster. 

—Among a collection of autographs lately sold 
in London was a letter of Sue_Ley's when a lad, 
the original manuscript of FANNY Burney’s Ca- 
milla, Evelina, and Cecilia, a letter from RoBert 
Burns to the Earl of Buchan, and the grant of 
an Trish manor to the Earl of Ormonde, signed 
by Queen ELIZABETH. 

—The public schools of Great Britain have 
prescribed the use of Robinson Crusoe among 
other books of travel and voyage. 

—PauL Boyton, who has saved seventy-two 
people from drowning, is to navigate the Niag- 
ara Rapids from the foot of the Falls to Lewiston. 
It is to be hoped some body will save him, 
Midsummer Night's Dream 
was P layed by children at the Blue Ridge Springs 
lately. 

—The King of Siam has had a bicycle sent to 
him. 

—A descendant in unbroken line from King 
Joun Sopieskt, the last of the race, Countess 
SosreskI, works in a factory in Saxony. 

—Moncore D. Conway, G. A. Sana, and Ir- 
VING the player are among those urging that 
LONGFELLOW’S bust should be placed in West- 
minster Abbey 

—‘‘Conductor [Capellmeister] of the Royal 
Academy of Fine Arts”’ is the title lately received 
by JosePH JOACHIM, the violinist, especially cre- 
ated for him because he declined to exchange his 
position as head of the “* High School of Music’”’ 
for another in England. 

—A young English tourist, Miss Wapr, was 
found fallen at the bottom of a deep ravine, bav- 
ing gone out sketching on Mount Epomeo, at 
Ischia, in Italy, and died soon after. 

—GoOuUNOD himself conducted the performance 
of his Redemption at the Birmingham Festival, 
which was an immense success, 

—The hotel-keepers who laid themselves out 
to fleece the crowd who went to Buireuth to 
attend the performance of Pursifal were aston- 
ished by Baron Rotuscui.p, of Vienna, who 
travelled there in his own private ear, provided 
with cooks and servants, which was shunted 
upon a siding, and afforded an asylum for the 
Baron during his stay. 

—Prince Lours of Battenberg, now in Egypt 
with the Duke of Connanght, understands the 
trade of a printer, according to the German cus- 
tom, and practiced it on one occasion in Canada, 
when he wished to get the cards for a ball on 
board the flag-ship when the printers were on a 
holiday. 
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rol hats are worn by the Orleans princess- 
es for travelling. 

—GILBERT and SULLIVAN’S new opera, which 
has not yet been christened, has many taking 
airs, one of which is a parody on TENNYSON’S 
**May Queen,” “I’m to be murried to-day, mo- 
ther, ’'m to be married to-day.” 

—The oldest living printer in Connecticut is 
Hon. CHarLes Abas, of Litchfield. 

—The dentist of the royal family of Spain for 
the past twenty years, Sehor ALBERT WARREN 
Murp#y, was born in Barnstead, New Hamp- 
shire, and has been visiting in this country. 

here have been quite serious disturbances 
on 1 the estates of the Duke of Sutherland, owing 
to an eviction, and in other parts of the north 
of Scotland the feeling between landlord and 
tenant is not much better than in Ireland. 

—Prinee and Princess CuRISTIAN travel in 
Europe as Graf and Grifin von Grafenstein. Is 
it really getting unpopular to be known as royal ? 

—The Misses HuntrinGron, American young 
ladies who charmed the London world of fashion 
with their singing, are now visiting in Holland. 

— BENEDICT RANDHARTINGER, Who frequently 
talked with BEETHOVEN, was intimate with Scuu- 
BERT, and studied under SaLierti, celebrated his 
eightieth birthday Istely in Vienna, where he 
was Hofcapellmeister many years, 

—The best portrait of Disragwi is thought to 
be one by HopkKIN, where he is seated with his 
peacocks about him. 

—Miss Marion TaLnot, daughter of the Dean 
of Boston University, contributes to Professor 
Harris’s Journal of Speculative Philosophy. 

—Through the summer evenings, we are told, 
Mrs. LANGTRY might have been seen pacing the 
greensward of Popg’s villa at Twickenham, now 
owned by Henry Lanovcners, whose wife, 
onee an actress, had given the fair débutante 
some coaching, studying Rosalind with a garden 
rake instead of a shepherd’s crook, 

—Oscak DICKSON assumed, it is said, the en- 
tire expense of the recent Swedish natural his- 
tory exhibit in Edinburgh. 

—Lieutenant PatricK McMaAnon, son of the 
Marshal, likes to win eccentric bets. Not long 
since a friend wagering that he would not in 
broad day smash « certain convent window with 
a bad egg, he accepted the waver, and at once 
won it, immediately afterward ringing the con- 
vent bell; and when the superior, on his confes- 
sion, refused to inflict penance or accept pay- 
ment, he left in her bands for the poor his watch 
and chain and a very valuable ring from his 
finger. 

—MATTHEW ARNOLD is not coming to this 
country till next year. 

—A ragout of nightingales, and swallows’ nests 
from India, were among the "de 1inties served ata 
Roman banquet, in a hall filled with roses and 
all the perfumes of Arabia, at Warsaw, the oth- 
er day, which Lucu.wus-like affair was enjoy- 
ed by Prince MisaNowicz, Adjutant-General 
Count PILLAR, and twenty-six other Russian 
officers, clad in Roman togas and crowned with 
garlands of roses, and all at an expense of twen- 
ty-one thousand dollars. 
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AUTHOR OF * 


CHAPTER XXI. 


RACHEL’S MUDDLI 


Tue revelation of a baseness in a girl we re- 
spect is as the backsliding of the righteous; it 
opens probabilities where the Tinpossible once 
stopped the way, and makes one distrustful of 
human nature. That Trenna Garston should 
have acknowledged herself to be a thief upset 
all the theories which Frank Meade had formed 
of girls, and indeed of his fellow-creatures gener- 
ally. He had a general idea that women were 
impulsive, and that some of them allowed their 
feelings—in matters where the other sex were 
concerned—to carry them to great extremities ; 
but that an apparently well-principled young lady 
should stoop to commit a sordid crime had been 
hitherto beyond the range of his imagination. 
He had entertained a respect as well as a tender 
regard for Trenna, but he would have been less 
astonished and shocked than he was at present 
if he had heard that she had run away with a 
black man. 

He had told her, indeed, that he could not be- 
lieve, even though he heard it from her own lips, 
that she had stolen her father’s bank-notes ; but 
when he came to think of the matter he did be- 
lieve it. Of two wholly improbable things, name- 
ly, that Trenna Garston was a thief, or that Tren- 
na Garston, being in her sane mind, had falsely 
accused herself of being so, he chose the less im- 
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He had canaht her by 





the wrist with iron grip only just in time.” 


(Begun in Harprr’s Bazar No. 29, Vol. XV.) 
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In the former case there was at least 
a motive—she might have been in want of the 
money; in the latter, there was absolutely none. 
But he was staggered and stunned by it as from 
a blow with a bludgeon, 

When he left the Grey House he did not go 
straight home, but took a lonely road that led to 
the sea-shore, and paced the sand in great per- 
turbation of mind. This was quite a new state 
of things with him. His nature was philosophic, 
his studies were scientific, his views and habits 
were practical. In the presence of physical ca- 
lamity he was prompt, but never hurried; no 
emergency, however sudden or serious, caused 
him to lose his head. Under all circumstances 
he had hitherto been master of himself, if not of 
the situation; but the present case lay altogeth- 
er out of his experience. Nor were his natural 
good sense and judgment at his command, as usu- 
al, by reason of the intensity of his feelings. So 
he was with wonder and distress of 
mind that the mere practical difficulties that lay 
in his way concerning the stoppage of the action 
for libel and the satisfaction of Abel’s wounded 
feelings for the moment failed to strike him. 
Yet they were by no means insignificant. He 
had found it easy enough to persuade Mr. Garston 
to drop proceedings, which was the very thing 
the attorney secretly wished to do; but he had 
not succeeded in obtaining either apology or com- 
pensation, 
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overcome 
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| to invent, and find the latter out of his own pock 


For Trenna’s sake it would be necessary to 
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et. 
draw very largely upon his imagination ; an 
terly did he regret the precipitancy with which he 
had undertaken the cause of the innocent, and set 
Jance in rest against the oppressor. 

In the end he had to make use of Trenna het 
self to extricate him from the difficulty 
he adopted with less unwillingness than would 
be supposed at the first glance, since upon reflec 
tion he felt that it was the best one for her own 
interests; since, though it drew attention to het 
it would necessarily remove suspicion from th 
neighborhood of the actual truth. 

Frank represented to his father that Mr.Garston, 
being proud and obstinate, was willing enough to 
pursue his plans to the bitter end, even though 
with the certainty of defeat. 

“Tam glad of it,” said the Doctor 
good news. We'll trounce him.” 

“No doubt,” rejoined Frank; “but in so do 
ing we shall in our turn bring the innocent to 
grief. Even as it is, the Grey House is as a Gr 
henna to his poor daughter.” 

“* Ah, I see,” returned the old man, with melan 
choly significance. “ My dear Frank, you are not 
as other sons are to their father: you have nev 
er given me hitherto the least cause for annoy 
ance; but upon my life, if you are seriously 
thinking of making that young woman your wife, 
you will go far to restore the average.” 
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ed a moment, not as to the 


sense of what he ild reply, but as to the form 
As a lover he had done with Trenna; the con 
fession which had gone nigh to kill her had 
cured him, but his hesitation was of the greatest 
help to the obj had in view The Doetor 
apprehended an avowal of his son’s affection for 
the attorney's daughter, and had that look on his 
face which a man wears when he expects the 
worst 
“T pity Trenna Garston very much,” returned 
Frank, earnestly, “ but it is not that pity, father 
-[| give you my honor—which is akin to love 
Thank Heaven for that!” answered the oth 
er, with a sigh that told of a weight removed 


‘Nothing else matt 
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ed to be the case; nav, the 


Doct y 0 to his son for not having 
invo 1 himself th Trenna that he felt a ten 
comm " f the girl upon her own ae 
count. and chimed in with all his plans for the 
mitigation of her t es 
f the old | ks repents of his obstinacy, 


and will afford solid satisfaction to Abel, I don’t 
see why you and I should trouble ourselves about 
the matter further 
to have Garston ke 


It is certainly very pleasant 
eping at arm’s-length, and to 
x to speak through his nose 
ets him; but, as you say, it 
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It was not money, as Frank was well aware, 
that was requisite for this smoothing process. 
There were many mothers, in a much higher po- 
sition than Rachel Deeds, who in such a case 
would have been willing enough to put their fam- 
ily pride in their pockets if a liberal supply of 
something else had been placed in the same re- 
ceptacle. But Rachel waz too consumed with 
anger on her son’s account to think of greed. She 
wanted Mr. Garston’s blood rather than his mon- 
ey, only she did not express herself so melodra- 
matically. “What I do desire, Mr. Frank,” she 
naively confessed, when that young gentleman 
“interviewed” her the next morning, “is to see 
that old villain’s nose brought down to the grind- 
stone.” 

Mr. Garston’s nose was a very large one, so we 
will charitably hope that she only intended to re- 
duce it to ordinary limits ; but the tone in which 
she spoke was relentless enough, “It is there 
already, my good Rachel,” returned Frank, sooth- 
ingly; “he is as sorry as he can be that he made 
any charge against Abel. If he had not gone off 
his head through rage at the loss of his money, 
he could never have made such a mistake.” 

“Then let him go to ’Sizes and lose some more, 
for that’s what t’other lawyer tells me he is sure 
to do.” 

“No doubt, but there’s a way of punishing him 
worse than that, Rachel. Nothing hurts him, as 
you say, like having to pay money. Now, besides 
having to own himself in the wrong, which prac- 
tically he has already done, I mean to make him 
pay Abel a good round sum in the way of com- 
pensation.” 

Old Rachel shook her head. ‘No money can 
repay my Abel for the loss of his good name. 
No, no: what I want to see is that old villain in 
the box, and Counsellor Trelawney asking him 
questions.” 

“But think of his poor children, Rachel.” 

“Did he think of mine when he sent the po- 
liceman for Abel ?” 

“But you know the Bible tells us that we 
should return good for evil.” 

“Well, since you have asked me, Mr. Frank,” 
said Rachel, doggedly, “I had rather the matter 
went to the ’Sizes.” 

She was a good woman, but this was a case 
when she evidently preferred the Law to the 
Gospel. 

“Tt will distress poor Maud to the last de- 
gree,” said Frank, as if to himself. 

“What has Miss Maud to do with it?” put in 
the old woman, sharply. “She does not care 
how Lawyer Garston is harried by the counsel- 
lor.” 

“Certainly not; but Mr. Garston’s counsellor 
will be harrying her, remember. Think how your 
own Lucy dreads the Assize day, though what she 
says will be for her brother’s sake. Miss Maud, it 
is true, would have gone through anything for 
Abel, had it been necessary; but when all this 
can be settled—and satisfactorily settled—out of 
court, it is hard indeed that she should be sub- 
jected to such an ordeal.” 

And the young hypocrite walked to the window 
and gazed out on the kitchen-garden as if to con- 
ceal his feelings. 

“You are fond of Miss Maud, are you, Master 
Frank ?” inquired Rachel, naively. 

Under other circumstances Frank would have 
answered that all the family at The Knoll were 
dear to him, Maud included; but, as it was, he 
only replied, softly, “ Yes, Rachel.” 

“God bless you both !” replied the old woman, 
in trembling tones, and applying to her eyes a 
duster; “a good lass and a good lad, if ever 
there was a good one of either gender, For her 
sake and for yours, then, Master Frank, as con- 
cerns Lawyer Garston, you may just do what you 
will with the old devil.” 

That Rachel’s consent had been thus obtained 
under false pretenses was incontestable; but 
Frank eased his conscience by the consideration 
that she had by rights no voice in the matter, 
and that, where there is no law to be appealed to, 
extraordinary methods of procedure are justifi- 
able. It is true he had done nothing but look 
out of window, and say “ Yes, Rachel,” but looks 
and words have their consequences. 

That very morning Maud drove over to Moga- 
dion on some household business, and called at 
The Dove-cote. The Doctor and his son were 
both out; but Rachel, as usual, asked her to step 
in and wait a bit. 

“T can’t wait,” she said; “ for Mr. Christopher 
and his sister are coming to lawn tennis, and we 
hope—please to tell him—that Mr. Frank will 
join us,” 

“ Master Frank will come, no fear,” said the 
old woman, nodding and smiling. 

“I hope so, indeed,” replied Maud, simply, 
** for we shall have but little more tennis. Mark 
and Mr. Christopher are going to college togeth- 
er, you know, in a few weeks ; and then there are 
those dreadful Assizes. Lucy looks forward to 
them with as much horror as I do.” 

“What! haven’t you heard that it’s all over; 
that Lawyer Garston has given in, and is to pay 
the corporation ?” 

“The corporation! Dear me, why?” 

“ Because of the wrong he has done Abel.” 

“Oh, I see—compensation, That is good 
news, You can’t think, Rachel, how happy you 
make me.” 

“ Dear heart, I'm glad of it. You're not hap- 

ier than you made me—leastways, than Master 
Frank did—when he told me you know what—” 

“ When he told you I know what?” 

“ Nay, nay; if it’s a secret, dearie, I can keep 
it. But when he comes to me this morning, beg- 
ging me to spare the old lawyer for your sake, it 
was but putting two and two together to guess 
how the land lay, And it’s not only that Master 
Frank is as good as gold, but that you might have 

done much worse, dearie. For whatever Mr. 
Mark may think of Mr. Christopher, there’s but 
one opinion about Aim in all Mogadion.” 


Maud blushed from brow to chin, but she said 
nothing. When old women are in a muddle as 
to the relations between their fellow-creatures, it 
is not always easy to set them right; and Maud 
by no means desired to enter into explanations 
with Rachel Deeds, She could, of course, have 
put matters straight by a curt denial; but as re- 
gards Frank Meade she was obliged to confess 
to herself that she could not be quite so curt to- 
day as she could have been yesterday, before he 
had saved her life in the narrow lane, And as 
for Kit, though her feelings regarding him had 
altered of late in the other direction, and rather 
cooled, yet had not he also saved her life, and 
thereby retained her as his counsel forever against 
all the gossip of Mogadion? She wished, there- 
fore, to express no opinion regarding either of 
those young gentlemen, and especially no expla- 
nation of her own position in respect to them, 
It would, indeed, have been difficult for her to 
have given it, for she was not sure about it her- 
self. Of course old Rachel had made some mis- 
take about Frank’s feeling toward her, but the 
fact that he had implored her to stop that Assize 
case for her (Maud’s) sake was certainly not dis- 
pleasing to her. 

That it was stopped, by whatsoever means, gave 
her the keenest satisfaction and relief of mind. 
She had dreaded the ordeal of cross-examination 
a great deal more than Frank himself could have 
possibly supposed, and with good reason, for in 
her own mind, and notwithstanding all that had 
been said by those about her, she was only too 
well convinced that the number of the note in 
Lucy’s purse had been identical with that upon 
Mr. Garston’s list; she had seen it there with her 
own eyes as it lay in Trenna’s hand, and had felt 
far too much interest in the matter to be mistak- 
en. By what means the substitution had been 
effected in the mean time she could not guess; 
but that substitution there had been she was 
certain. 

Of Abel’s innocence she was as positive as 
ever, but not more so than that Mr. Garston senior 
had good reasons for his suspicions. Hitherto she 
had kept this fact locked up in her own mind; 
but on her oath and in the witness box it must 
certainly have come out, with such possible con- 
sequences as she had not had the courage to con- 
template. 


——— 


CHAPTER XXIL 
TENNIS UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 

Wuen Fiank Meade received from Rachel 
Maud’s pressing invitation to play tennis at The 
Knoll that afternoon, he could hardly believe his 
ears. For how was the party of four to be made 
up? Was it possible that, after Trenna Garston’s 
confession to him, he should meet her there, rack- 
et in hand, alert and bright as usual? Or was 
Mark for once to be pressed into the service? 
Even he himself, knowing what he knew, had no 
heart for the game, though it was ordinarily the 
only amusement in which he took pleasure. At 
the same time he had no hesitation in obeying 
Maud’s summons, and even had a secret satisfac- 
tion in the thought that she had left it in person. 
That she had not said a word to Rachel about 
her narrow escape of the previous day surprised 
him, as well it might: she was usually far from 
secretive, and he was, of course, ynaware of what 
the old woman had said to her respecting him- 
self, and which for the moment had set a seal on 
her lips as regarded any obligation she was under 
to him. 

It was Trenna, however, and not Maud, who at 
present was the subject of Frank’s thouglits. 
The old days, he felt, were over in which the Med- 
ways and the Garstons and himself were wont to 
meet almost as members of one family, and there 
was no room in his breast for contemplation of 
any new relations. The blow that had put an 
end to the beginnings of love as regarded Trenna 
had put out of his mind, at the same time, those 
tender emotions which had been awakened only 
yesterday with respect to Maud. His whole soul 
was still consumed with pity and amazement. 
On his way to The Knoll he went over that last 
night’s interview again and again, without the 
least alleviation of his perplexity and distress. 
A proud girl, a brave girl, and yet to be a thief! 
This was of itself an inexplicable anomaly; but 
that it should be Trenna Garston, whom he had 
known from infancy, and whom Maud had known 
and loved, and believed to be as pure and guilt- 
less as herself, was incredible. And yet the 
thing was so, for he had Trenna’s own word for it. 

Mr. Garston was a coarse and grasping man, 
and probably a bad father, but Trenna had had 
no such bringing up as could have led naturally 
to such a catastrophe as this; and Kit, again, her 
brother, was doubtless not the best of examples ; 
but though, as we know, he was not a great fa- 
vorite of Frank’s, he at once acquitted him of 
having in any way induced his sister’s crime; 
indeed, what Frank chiefly admired in him was 
his love for Trenna, and the appreciation he in- 
variably displayed of her devotion to his inter- 
ests. 

That she had told the truth when she told him 
that her brother knew nothing of her delinquency 
he could well believe. The confession of it to her 
beloved Kit would have been more painful to her 
even than it had been to him, 

Here, as he stood on the top of the hill and 
looked down The Nook itself, a light genial laugh 
was borne from the garden on the autumn wind 
that would have carried conviction with it upon 
this point had he needed it, for it came from Kit 
himself; and how could Kit have laughed like 
that had he been conscious of his sister’s shame ? 

The little party were on the lawn awaiting 
Frank’s arrival, as usual, to commence their game, 
and among them Trenna herself. He instinct- 
ively averted his eyes from her to spare her what 
of embarrassment he could; but the one fleeting 
glance they cast on her seemed, like a flash of 
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turn his look, but he felt that she had seen him. 
She stood motionless as a statue, and as pale, with 
her racket in her hand, and her gaze fixed on the 
ground, 

“Why so late, sir?” cried Maud. 

“Mr. Frank, you are a truant,” smiled her mo- 
ther. 

“He must have known that we had drawn for 
sides,” suggested Kit ; “and having the weakest, 
was in no hurry to be beaten.” 

As Trenna had drawn him, and was an excel- 
lent player, while Frank himself was the best of 
the four, this was somewhat audacious. 

“ Never mind; we will do our best,” said Tren- 
na, holding out her hand, with a smile that van- 
ished as quickly as it came, What it cost her to 
frame it he dared not think; even in his own 
case the muscles of his lips seemed to refuse 
their office, as though they had been frozen. Her 
hand lay in his like a piece of ice; and though he 
pressed it eagerly, to assure her he hardly knew 
of what, but at least of his loyalty and desire to 
help her, he met with no response. Her misery 
was too great, as he well understood, to admit 
even of sympathy; and yet she had to show a 
bold front to the world, and to hide the heart- 
ache. To the eyes of others there was little to 
be seen amiss with her, Only she did not play 
at tennis so well as usual. 

Of all the ordeals to which the miserable are 
subject there is none more painful than to have 
to take part in an amusement in which others 
delight while we ourselves are in mental anguish. 
Smiles may be compelled, even the jest may be 
forced despite the aching breast, but to press 
thought and limb into the service of a trivial 
game, and to affect an interest in it, is positive 
torture. Even Frank played much below his 
usual “ form,” while his partner, in spite of all 
her efforts, made “ faults’’ even in her “ service.” 

“Why, Trenna, what is the matter with you? 
You can’t serve,” exclaimed Maud. 

“That is because she was born to rule,” cried 
Mark, who was lazily watching them from a gar- 
den seat. 

“Very witty, but not quite new,” returned 
Maud, breathless from a rapid “ volley.” “The 
same thing, I read in some society journal, was 
said of the Prince of Wales.” 

“Then it ought not to have been,” cried Kit, 
striking in as usual for his friend, “since the 
Prince’s motto is Zech Dien.” 

To Frank, Kit’s wit and high spirits seemed 
discordant and out of place to the last degree, 
though, indeed, on the assumption that he knew 
nothing of his sister’s crime, it would have been 
unreasonable to resent them. As a matter of 
fact, Kit was as bright as usual—nay, even 
brighter; the folks at The Knoll were in better 
spirits than they had been wont to be of late, 
through the collapse of the case against Abel 
Deeds (the apprehension of what might have 
come of it having given them all, perhaps, more 
annoyance than they had confessed to), and this 
circumstance drew Kit out (an effect the merri- 
ment of others always has upon jokers), and made 
him more buoyant—and like a boy—than ever. 

It was not Trenna’s custom to contribute to 
any outburst of mirth, and therefore her silence 
was not remarked upon, but now and again a 
weary and pained look came into her eyes (or 
Frank imagined it to do so) after some fit of 
general hilarity that was inexpressibly touching. 
“ How can ye pipe, ye little birds” (it seemed to 
say), “and I so weary, full of care %” 

It also struck Frank that Kit’s manner to him 
was more cordial than usual, but this might easi- 
ly have arisen from the circumstance of his ap- 
proaching d-parture for college, and a natural 
desire to ari friends. He certainly did not keep 
so jealous a watch over his sister as he was wont 
to do in reference to him, and this gave Frank 
the opportunity of a word or two with Trenna 
alone. 

It was just before supper-time, when, as the 
young folks were strolling in the garden, Frank 
found himself alone with her upon the little rus- 
tic bridge that spanned the water-fall. The oth- 
ers were close by, but the noise of the falling wa- 
ters enabled them to converse unheard. 

“ One moment, Mr, Meade,” gasped Trenna. “I 
can not thank you now—nor ever—for the serv- 
ice you have done me—as you deserve, If any- 
thing one hears of Divine justice is true, God will 
reward you for it.” 

**T require no reward, Trenna; it is reward 
enough, and an immense satisfaction and relief 
to me, to be able to assure you that all is safely 
settled.” 

“T do believe that is what you feel,” she answer- 
ed, with intense emotion. ‘“ You are goodness it- 
self, You smile, as well you may; it is true, I 
can hardly be a judge of goodness.” 

“Good heavens, Trenna! you can not suppose 
I was thinking anything of the kind. Pray, pray 
believe that I feel the same regard for you, the 
same desire to shield you from sorrow, that I ever 
did.” 

“T know—I know you, at least, still pity me. 
That is something. But do not show it, I beseech 
you. It is all I can do to play my part.” 

“You do so bravely. One could never guess 
what you are suffering.” 

“Yes, I suffer, that is true, but it is only my 
desert. Do you see that stone that holds its head 
so high above the water? If you could look be- 
low it you would see that its heart is riven, That 
is my case.” 

“ Poor girl! poor girl!” 

“Hush! hush! For Heaven’s sake, no pity! 
What I want to say to you while I can is about 
the compensation to Abel. How much will it be ?” 

“It has not been settled. Perhaps fifty pounds, 
Now listen. You have done me the honor to re- 
pose your confidence in me—” 

“Honor!” she echoed, bitterly. 
think me honorable indeed !” 

“I think—I am sure, Trenna,” he answered, 
gently, “that you have been, to a very great ex- 
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tent, the victim of circumstances, If you imagine 
I feel contempt for you, you are very much mis- 
taken. Now as to this money, you must permit 
me to pay it myself. Every shilling of your own 
will be bespoken for a long time to conie.” 

* Bespoken! what for?” 

Frank stared at her in dumb amazement. Was 
it possibie she did not understand what for ? 
“What I mean, Trenna, is that, of course, you 
will replace every farthing of the—the—” 

“To be sure—of the stolen money,” she answer- 
ed, with a shiver. “On the other hand, papa can 
wait, and Abel’s claim is pressing.” 

“Tt will be my business to settle that matter, 
Do not let it burden your mind by a feather's 
weight.” 

“T can not—no, no, I can not take your money, 
Mr. Meade.” 

“ Do you suppose, then, I can take your father’s 
in repayment? Forgive me, but you compel me 
to use plain words. If you choose, in after-years, 
to decline to be under even so small an obligation 
to so old a friend, and supposing you are in a po- 
sition to do so, then you can discharge it. The 
money is nothing; my only difficulty will be in 
representing it as coming from Mr. Garston. But 
I have thought over all that, and it shall be done. 
—Great Heavens! what would you do ?” 

She had moved swiftly to a spot on the bridge 
where the railing had been torn away; below it 
was a swirling pool, fathoms deep; the strongest 
swimmer, had he plunged in it, would have been 
beaten to pieces against the stones before he 
reached the bottom. He had caught her by the 
wrist with iron grip only just in time. 

“Let me die,” she murmured, sullenly. 

‘No, Trenna, I will not let you die. You have 
been weak, but that is no reason why you should 
be wicked. You have wronged your father, but 
it is possible to make reparation. If you died, it 
would not be possible, and, besides, you would 
break his heart.” 

She smiled a mournful smile, and shook her 
head. 

“For Heaven’s sake, calm yourself, Trenna,” 
continued Frank, with tender earnestness. “Think 
of the shame that would overtake your memory 
if you were to put an end to yourself: the reason 
for such a moustrous act must then be disclosed— 
no effort of mine could prevent it. Think of your 
brother who loves you so.” 

“True, true,” she murmured, her eyes, which 
had been fixed and hard as in one convulsed, 
filling with tears, “I should have done more 
harm than good. I was wrong to think of it.” 

“You were very wrong, Trenna. Think of the 
sorrow you would have brought upon so many 
hearts. See, there is Maud calling to us.” 

They could not hear Maud call from the noise 
of the water-fall, which drowned all distant 
sounds; but Frank could see her waving her 
handkerchief. 

It was not the least painful part of this terrible 
scene that it was taking place in a spot meant for 
pleasure, and within a few yards of gay compan- 
ions who were almost witnesses of what was 
enacted. 

“ Before we go, Trenna, you must give me your 
sacred word that you will not contemplate such 
an act as that of which I have been just a wit- 
ness again; otherwise I shall have no alternative 
but to put your brother on his guard.” 

“My word? What value can my word have 
in your eyes ?” she answered, bitterly. “ Never- 
theless, since you ask for it, I give it you. I will 
not attempt my life again. I have no right to 
escape my punishment that way.” 

“ Nay, you have no right, rather, to put yourself 
out of the pale of penitence and redemption, I 
alone, as you have told me, am aware of your mis- 
conduct; make reparation as soon as you can 
(this is the last time I shall speak on that sub- 
ject unless you ask me), and in the mean time 
your secret is safe.” 

“No, no, it is not safe. God who brings all 
things to light will make it manifest some day. 
Then I shall have suffered in vain.” : 

The phrase not a little puzzled Frank, and in- 
deed, as he acutely felt, the whole situation was 
as much beyond his powers as his experience. 
He gave some vague reply about no suffering be- 
ing “thrown away,” and offered her his arm to 
leave the bridge, for she was trembling excess- 
ively. 

“No, no; they are watching us, and will won- 
der why I wanted help,” she answered, quickly. 
“Don’t look at me, don’t speak to me, and they 
will notice nothing.” 

By the time they had rejoined their compan- 
ions the girl’s air and manuer were as quiet and 
composed as usual, 

“We really thought,” laughed Maud, “ that 
after your shameful beating at tennis you were 
both going to drown yourselves in the Red Pool.” 

“I did propose it,” said Trenna, “ but Mr. Meade 
insisted on my taking the first plunge; and I had 
no confidence in his carrying out the contract.— 
It is later than I thought, Kit. I must go home.” 

[10 BE CONTINUED.) 














VINES IN THE HOUSE. 


NE of the prettiest decorations for a room, 
next to an open fire, is a growing vine. 
Jvy,as a matter of course; it is such a neat, well- 
behaved plant, and its dainty glossy leaves are a 
delight to look upon, It is slow, to be sure, and 
takes as long as a small fruit tree to arrive at a 
stage of perfection, yet “a rare old plant is the 
ivy green,” and always holds its own. Something 
of the Jack’s bean-stalk order seems more appro- 
priate, perhaps, in a country where one’s vine and 
fig-tree are liable to sudden and frequent changes 
of locality, but ivy is a plant that can always be 
depended on, and if slow, is sure, 
It is a fact not generally understood that this 
vine requires a rich soil and careful protection 
from dust. The firm, compact nature of its fo- 
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liage makes a frequent bath a comparatively easy 
matter, and this can be accomplished either with 
a syringe or a piece of soft sponge. The ivy can 
be trained into a variety of forms; and although 
it thrives better with-a moderate amount of sun- 
shine, it will obligingly accommodate itself to very 
shady quarters, Thus it may be used to furnish 
some bare corner, or twisted around a picture- 
frame, without destroying its vitality.” In the lat- 
ter case it is frequently grown in flat bottles of 
water that are suspended behind the picture ; and 
mantel vases can be ornamented with long sprays 
cut from an out-door vine, as these root easily in 
rain-water, and make good progress through the 
winter for spring planting in earth. Ivy makes 
a beautiful screen on a background of wire, and 
it is still prettier with a low box front in which 
are planted hyacinths and other early bulbs, The 
plants may be changed for others as soon as their 
bloom is past, thus keeping up a constant succes- 
sion, until the outside garden bursts forth into 
beauty. 

The variety known as German or parlor ivy— 
which is really no relation of the true ivy—is as 
easily grown a vine as can be found for in-door 
cultivation. The bright vivid green of its foliage 
has a cheery look, and it climbs with great rapid- 
ity. It will drape an entire window in a compar- 
atively short time, and it has also the great re- 
commendation of being entirely free from insects, 
The vine should be planted in good earth, and it 
is so easily propagated that a branch cut up at 
the joints will scarcely fail to root at every joint. 
It is particularly suitable for hanging baskets, as 
it requires more sunshine than the English ivy, 
and besides its expertness at climbing, it has also 
a very pretty habit of trailing. 

The Mexican ivy, or Madeira vine, is a very 
beautiful plant with bright waxen-looking foliage, 
and can be grown, if well started before Septem- 
ber, as an ornamental house vine. It is said to 
blossom likewise within-doors under very favor- 
able circumstances ; but an experienced florist, to 
whom we put the question, shook his head as he 
replied, “ It isn’t an easy matter to get it to bloom 
out-of-doors: a capricious tuber is the Madeira 
vine.” Like many another capricious thing, how- 
ever, it is sure to be sought for its beauty. 

A very humble vine as to origin, but by no 
means despicable when it does its best, is the 
common sweet-potato. It can be grown in vari- 
ous ways, the most frequent of which is to place 
it as a sort of cork in a transparent jar just large 
enough at the mouth to prevent the potato from 
slipping through. The jar is to be filled with 
water. But this receptacle is unsightly, and even 
the pleasure of seeing the’ mass of fibrous roots 
does not compensate for its ugliness. Another 





mode is to plant the potato in warm sand in al- ‘ 


most anything that will hold it, 

But perhaps the most satisfactory of all is to 
follow the method of producing ornamental carrots, 
which is to scoop out the potato until only a wall 
of moderate thickness is left, bore holes at a safe 
distance from the top to suspend it by cords or 
chains in the window, and then fill it with water. 
When it sends forth sprays they will turn both 
upward and downward, and soon cover from sight 
the ugly foundation. The red potatoes produce 
darkish leaves with a silvery stripe, and the yel- 
low ones bright green. One of each kind will 
ornament a window very prettily, 

Tropeolum majus, or common nasturtium, will 
do well in a sunny window, and to insure success 
a stout promising branch should be rooted out-of- 
doors before the first fros: appears. Slips from 
a large vine are sometimes rooted in bottles of 
water suspended on the sides of a window, but 
the first method is more likely to result in blos- 
soms. The different shades of dark crimson, 
flame-color, orange, and canary have a very bright 
effect, and the leaves of the nasturtium are al- 
ways perfect, their sharp fiery taste being a suffi- 
cient protection against insect marauders. 

The Canary vine, which is a delicate variety of 
the Tropwolum, is also a most desirable climber 
for house culture. The soil should not be too 
rich for any of this family, and the addition of 
sand will be found beneficial. 

Sweet-peas can also be trained into satisfacto- 
ry winter vines, and coaxed into bloom, but great 
care is required to attain to the pinnacle of blos- 
soms, and also much moisture. To insure a suf- 
ficiency of dampness the seeds can be sprinkled 
on a piece of sheet wadding that fits the top of 
some wide-mouthed receptacle filled with water, 
The under side of the wadding rests upon the 
water, and the sweet-pea roots force their way 
down into it as the green shoots sprout upward. 

They would also do well in a wet sponge sus- 
pended in a sunny window; and it is a pleasant 
discovery to find what a number of growing things 
take kindly to this novel accommodation. A mel- 
on vine, one of the more delicate kinds, is quite a 
thing of beauty when trailing from a large sponge ; 
and cypress vine, too, coquettish as it often is 
about sprouting, will look, grown in this way, like 
green mist suspended in air. Blossoms we can 
not promise, but the wee crimson stars. may ap- 
pear as the reward of patient waiting, 

Plain unpretending Tradescantia, the main-stay 
of inexpensive hanging baskets, that seems natu- 
rally to droop and creep, is capable of being trained 
into an upright position, and made a very respect- 
able climber. It has been led from picture to 
picture along the side of a room, and it grows 
most obligingly in the shade when it can not get 
in the sun. 

The lovely Maurandia is so highly ornamental, 
both as to foliage and blossom, that its rare ap- 
pearance as an in-door vine is somewhat unac- 
countable. A small plant purchased of the florist 
in September for the moderate sum of twenty-five 
cents, and nourished with plenty of sunshine and 
a reaso_ably majst atmosphere, will be very apt to 
bloom by January, and hang its pretty purplish- 
blue bells against a net-work of delicate leaves 
and tendrils, These light fleecy sprays droop most 
gracefully from a vase or basket of cut flowers, 





and the plant is worth cultivating even if one is 
sure of having no blossoms. The blue variety is 
the most common, but there are also white and a 
purplish-pink. 

Most beautiful of all in-door vines is the Hoya, 
or wax-plant—Hoya carnosa of the florists. It is, 
properly speaking, a climbing shrub, with strong 
woody stems and thick leaves of a dark green 
hue. The flowers as well as the leaves look as if 
moulded in wax, and are of a greenish-white with 
rose-colored centre. They are produced in rich 
clusters, renewed from the same stalk year after 
year, 

This is a plant of slow growth, and never blooms 
under three years; but the vine alone is orna- 
mental, and takes very kindly to house culture. 
When large enough to fasten to a wall or win- 
dow, it should not be removed, as it can be sup- 
plied with abundant air from without. The beau- 
tiful glossy leaves will fully repay careful dust- 
ing, but the plant requires little water. It re- 
joices in sunshine and heat, and with these, in 
addition to a large pot, good drainage, and a soil 
that is half peat and half loam, it will gradually 
climb over an entire window or wall, and clothe 
the whole room with beauty. 

It is frequently asserted on good authority that 
vines as well as other plants are an impossibility 
in rooms that are heated by a furnace and light- 
ed with gas; but experience will flatly contradict 
the best authorities. Rooms thus heated and 
lighted are not favorable to the healthy growth 
of plants, but neither are they favorable to the 
healthy growth of human beings; yet the latter 
live and thrive in spite of them, and so do the 
former. 

Rooms heated and lighted in no other way 
will often hold a stand of thriving plants, and as 
the principal objection to furnace heat is its dry 
nature, this can be obviated by one or two large 
dripping sponges hanging near the plants, and 
these can be beautified with many growing things. 
The pretty little partridge-vine from the damp 
wood-side retreats would delight in such a resting- 
place, and cover it with its tiny twin leaves and 
bright-red berries, and Kenilworth ivy, flax, rape- 
seed, and many others would find themselves 
equally at home. 





Floral Designs for Doyleys, etc. 
Outline -Work.—Figs. 1-6. 
See illustrations on page 612. 

i ig pretty doyley designs, from the South 

Kensington Royal School of Art Needle- 
Work, are also available for many other pur- 
poses where small floral designs are required. 
They are worked chiefly in outline, the full-blown 
flowers being solid, leaves and stems outline, 
They are in one or two shades of one color, 
sometimes a little gold thread being introduced 
here and there to brighten the monotone. The 
designs given are full-sized working patterns. 





“THE SACRIFICE OF ISAAC.” 
See illustration on page 616, 
OVERS of art can not fail to appreciate this 
4 exquisite engraving, which was executed in 
Paris from the spirited picture by the young 
American artist Charles Sprague Pearce, that at- 
tracted marked attention in the Paris Salon. Mr. 
Pearce is regarded as among the most promising 
of the colony of youthful artists who are studying 
in Paris under the inspiration of the great French 
masters. He is a native of Boston, where his 
family resides. For several years he has been a 
pupil of the celebrated Bonnat, spending his sum- 
mers in France and his winters in Italy, or else 
in Algeria and other parts of Africa, His spe- 
cialty is portraits and figure painting. Many of 
his works have been exhibited with success in 
the Paris Salon. Some are also owned and have 
been exhibited here—notably, “ L’Indienne,” in 
the Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition; ‘* The 
Lamentation over the First-born in Egypt,” in 
the New York Exhibition of the Society of Amer- 
ican Artists, in 1878; and “The Pet of the Ha- 
rem,” and others, in the Exhibition of the Me- 
chanics’ Fair, 1878, Boston. The picture which 
we give herewith is an admirable example of his 
style. 





DESTRUCTION OF MEXICAN 
ANTIQUITIES. 
\ EXICO is much excited over the fact that 
Ee several archeological societies of the United 
States are endeavoring to remove some of the 
antiquities of that country to Northern museums, 
Great cordiality has been shown to Mr. Désiré 
Charnay and to other scientists so long as they 
were simply explorers of the magnificent ruins of 
Chiapas and Yucatan, but the moment they as- 
sume the character of collectors the entire press 
of the country is filled with expressions of indig- 
nation that so many precious monuments of the 
ancient civilization of Mexico should be carried 
away to foreign lands. <A law exists forbidding 
the exportation of antiquities, but for some un- 
known reason the government has allowed Mr. 
Charnay and others to remove many valuable 
specimens to France and to the United States, 
an action the Mexican people can not understand, 
and over which they waste a vast number of 
words, their irritation being constantly augment- 
ed by the apathy of their own government in col- 
lecting or even preserving interesting relics of 
the original inhabitants of the soil. The country 
is teeming with these relics to such an extent that 
whenever any excavations are made for railroads, 
or even for new buildings, rare objects of clay 
and stone are thrown up with every shovelful of 
earth, yet no efforts are made to collect them, 
and they are left to be broken in pieces by ig- 
norant workmen. In levelling recently for a 
railway in Yucatan a large number of slabs cov- 
ered with hieroglyphics were unearthed, but when 





a scientist of Merida accidentally heard of the 
discovery, he found them broken in a thousand 
fragments. The magnificent ruins of Palenque 
are being injured to a large extent by a company 
of speculators who are clearing the land of trees 
and underbrush for agricultural purposes. They 
evidently have no respect for Maya and Toltec 
art, and will no doubt convert the ancient palace 
into a corn barn, unless a veto is put upon their 
proceedings. It is said they have already muti- 
lated many important statues. It is no wonder 
the people call on the government to appoint a 
commission to protect these archeological trea- 
sures, 

It is not surprising that a desire should exist 
among the cultivated classes in Mexico that these 
remains should be preserved in a grand national 
museum in the country whose early history they 
represent. Probably enough lies buried in the 
city of Mexico alone to fill a good-sized building. 
The exact locality of many important monuments 
is known, and yet the government takes no pains 
to recover them and place them where they could 
be of service to archeological students. The pre- 
sent national collection contains many objects of 
interest, but it is so meagre that a few small 
rooms contain it, and if the present state of apa- 
thy continues, there is little hope of its increase. 

In view of these facts it is a good thing that 
archeological societies in Europe and America 
are making efforts to obtain collections of Mexi- 
can antiquities, and casts and accurate descrip- 
tions of tablets and carvings which can not be 
brought away. Otherwise much material of great 
archeological value would remain concealed from 
the world, or, what is still worse, be destroyed by 
ignorant hands. 





CURRIES. 


T is said that even in India the art of curry- 

making is declining, that the cunning secrets 
of curry powder and curry paste mixing are to a 
certain extent lost, from the fact that curry is no 
longer so fashionable as it once was, and is much 
more rarely seen on the table. 

The mere cooking of a curry is not the difficult 
part of it, though that requires to be understood. 
Any cook, of whatever nationality, who has real- 
ly mastered the art of stewing properly—that is, 
very gently and slowly—can cook a curry; the 
real difficulties lie in procuring good curry pow- 
der or curry paste. The following is an excel- 
lent Indian recipe, and although the quantity it 
makes is rather large, by keeping the proper pro- 
portions, half or a quarter of the amount can be 
prepared instead. All curry powders improve 
very much by being kept thoroughly well corked 
down in perfectly dry bottles, and if the dozen 
bottles—of the size of those used for importing 
tart fruits—which is the amount the recipe in 
full will make when finally mixed, are too many 
to be kept in stock, it would be easy to share 
them with friends by arrangement. Here is the 
recipe: ten pounds of turmeric (Hind. huldi), ten 
pounds of coriander seed (dhunnia), two pounds 
of cummin seed (jeera), two pounds of poppy seed 
(khush-khush), one pound of fenugreek (maythi), 
one pound of dry ginger (sont), half a pound of 
mustard seed (rai), one pound of dried chilies 
(sooka mirrch), one pound of black pepper-corns 
(kala mirreh). Weigh everything most carefully ; 
and even after the various ingredients have been 
cleaned, weigh them again, and also weigh the 
husks, ete., that have been removed. 

The coriander seed and fenugreek must each 
be parched very carefully, @. ¢., roasted like cof- 
fee berries, before being pounded. The other 
ingredients should be cleaned and dried each sep- 
arately, and, when pounded, well sifted. Weights 
having then been tested, the whole of the powders 
should be mixed, half a bottle of salt being 
sprinkled in by degrees during the process. The 
bottles, thoroughly cleansed and dried in the sun, 
or before a fire, may then be filled and corked 
tightly down, the tops being securely waxed over. 
This is a stock powder, the flavor of which can 
be varied by the use of certain spices, green 
leaves, garlic, onions, green ginger, almond, cocoa- 
nut, ete., at the time of cooking the curry. The 
spices, which should be used according to taste 
and discretion, are these: cloves, mace, cinna- 
mon, nutmeg, cardamoms, and allspice. A tea- 
spoonful of one, or at most two, of these aromatic 
powders, blended, will suffice for alarge curry. Dr. 
Kitchener’s precept—that the mixing of spices is 
a blunder—should never be forgotten. The 
green leaves that are often useful when judi- 
ciously introduced are: fennel, maythi, bajee, 
lemon-grass, bay leaves, “karay-pauk,” and ko- 
temear leaves (green coriander). Pounded al- 
monds (sweet) can be put into a curry very ad- 
vantageously; they may be used alone, or with 
the cocoa-nut; one ounce of the latter to twelve 
almonds is a good proportion. _ When green gin- 
ger is used it should be sliced very fine, and 
pounded to a paste, a dessert-spoonful being suf- 
ficient for one curry. The necessary suspicion of 
sweet-acid can be produced most readily by a 
dessert-spoonful of powdered or moist sugar and 
the juice of a lime or a spoonful of vinegar. A 
table-spoonful of sweet chutney and the juice of 
a lime make a good substitute ; but a table-spoon- 
ful of red currant jelly, with one of chutney, and 
a little vinegar or lime juice, form the nicest com- 
bination for dark curries. The writer of the above 
has, of course, India in his mind’s eye, and the 
recipe is intended for that country; but there is 
no reason why the ingredients could not be ob- 
tained here, with the exception of the fenugreek 
and the green leaves mentioned. If, however, it 
is wished to avoid trouble, get some really good 
Indian powder. 

With a good stock curry powder, blended with 
enough fresh paste for the curry, made when the 
dish is being prepared, and with proper cooking, 
a really good curry ought to be sent to table with- 
out much difficulty. For the fresh paste to mix 











with the stock powder take “one small onion, 
one clove of garlic, one dessert-spoonful of tur- 
meric, one of freshly roasted coriander seed, one 
of poppy seed, a tea-spoonful of Nepal pepper, 
one of sugar, one of salt, and one of grated green 
ginger. Pound all to a paste, also pound twelve 
almonds (sweet) and one ounce of cocoa-nut, with 
a little lime juice to assist the operation. Then 
mix the two pastes, and stir into them a tea-spoon- 
ful of cinnamon or clove powder. A heaped-up 
table-spoonful of this powder to one of the stock 
powder, as given in the above recipe, will produce 
excellent results. Additional heat can be obtain- 
ed by those who like very hot curries if red Chili 
powder be added to the above ingredients, accord- 
ing to taste.” 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Jane.—There is no rule as to when mourning dress 
shall be changed, but there is no objection to wearing 
mourning silk after a year of dressing in mourning for 
a parent. White organdy cuffs and collars are worn 
in deep mourning. 

Sussortmser anv Reaper.—Read New York Fashions 
of Bazar Nos. 36 and 37, Vol. XV., for styles of cloaks, 
wraps, and new materials. 

M. B.—White nainsook yoke slips are the first short 
dresses worn by an infant. 

Amerioan.—Get a blue flannel short dress for an 
Atlantic voyage, and provide yourself with a plain 
wrapper of dark flannel. 

W. C, F.—If you can alter your cloth surtout into 
the shape of the Russian pelisse illustrated in Bazar 
No. 36, Vol. XV., and will trim it and the skirt with 
braid, it will be a stylish and useful suit. 

Sussortwer.—Embroidery and passementerie and 
lace will be used for handsome black dresses, For de- 
signs for new dresses read the New York Fashions of 
late numbers of the Bazar. Cashmeres will be trimmed 
with appliqué-work, braiding, and embroidery. Pa- 
niers will be worn again. Embroidered nuns’ veiling 
in ivory white and pink will be stylish for evening 
dresses. A bride wears white kid gloves during the 
ceremony, but afterward she chooses her gloves to 
match her costumes, or else 
most any dress. 

Green Satin.—Have a handsome full skirt well 
trimmed of material like your sample, and wear it 
with a dark green cloth cadet jacket. 
dyed. 
nicely. 

Axt Stupent.—A blue cloth or Middlesex flannel 
dress, made with a box-pleated skirt and braided jack- 
et, and a long pelisse, will be suitable for your school 
and walking suit. Use the embossed velvet you have 
for a plain short walking skirt, and have some graceful 
over-dresses to wear with it made of plain wool cloth, 
or cashmere, or else velvet. Wait until the last styles 
are received befcre making your dinner dress, Your 
plum-colored silk will look well with velvet of the 
same shade, 

Youne Lavy. 


uses tan-colors with al- 


Do not have it 
The mink fur will trim a brown wool suit 


Get heavily repped Ottoman black 
silk for your mourning dress, now that you have worn 
mourning a year. Have it made with a Jersey-shaped 
basque, paniers, and wide box pleats full length of the 
skirt. Then wear white crépe lisse in the neck and 
sleeves—not lace. Trim the dress with dull jet beaded 
passementerie, or else with corded passementerie that 
has no beads. Use black onyx jewelry. Wide braid 
will be best in parallel rows on your black wool dresses. 

L. A. W.—Your ideas about the green flannel dress 
are very good. You will find an illustration of the 
Russian pelisse in Bazar No. 36, Vol. XV. The latter 
may be high at the throat, with a cadet collar, stand- 
ing, or a Byron collar, or it may have a ruche around 
the neck, or else be pointed at the throat, with a revers 
notched collar. 

Panis. —Your letter should be addressed to the Hon. 
Levi P. Morton, and no postage should be inclosed. 
An American minister is the servant of his country- 
men, and is placed in his position to serve them. You 
would receive an early answer. Address your letter, 
“The Hon. L. P. Morton, American Legation, Paris.” 

H. A. MoM.—A widow of three months’ standing 
should send for her son’s fiancée to call on her. She 
should go to the wedding, lifting her mourning for 
the occasion. Of course the wedding should be very 
private. She is not expected to call on the family 
for one year, that being the period of widows’ first 
mourning. 

Wiwow.—The book is Walker’s Hints to Women on 
the Care of Property. It will be sent you by Harper 
& Brothers on receipt of the price, 35 cents. 

M. J.—A pattern of a crochet quilt is given in Bazar 
No. 36, Vol. XI. 

L. L.—Yon will find the address in Bazar No. 8, Vol. 
XV. We can not repeat it. 

A. E. L—A cut pattern of the Russian pelisse was 
issued with Bazar No. 36, Vol. XV. 

Gaunesvitie.—An infant's barrow-coat, called some- 
times a pilch, is a little pinning blanket of flannel at- 
tached to a waist-band, and is used to pin up around 
the baby’s legs and feet. One breadth of flannel a 
yard long is used. 

Constant Reaper.—Watered silk has waves that al- 
most form a stripe, while moiré antique has irregular 
waves that appear to be formed by a drop of water 
trickling over the surface. 

Op Susscrien.—Young ladies do wear embroider- 
ed Canton crape shawls. They may be made into 
smull fichus when white, or dyed black and made up 
as very elegant mantles, trimmed with lace or with 
chenille fringe in thick ruches. The favorite design 
for a blue flannel dress is the Jersey basque or the 
belted pleated jacket, with a pleated skirt and short 
wrinkled apron over-skirt. 

Peariexep.—It would be decidedly improper for 
you to write to a gentleman who has ceased, without 
reason, to call upon you, and shows a desire to drop 
your acquaintance, 

An Oxp Sunsoriwer.—Read the article on October 
Weddings in this number of the Bazar. 

J. H.—Guelph is the family name of Queen Victoria. 

L.—We have no connection with any purchasing 
agencies, and can not inform you concerning their 
terms. 

Many Inquirers.—To make the pretty thistle puff- 
balls, so effective for decorative purposes, gather the 
thistles when in full bloom; those gathered a little 
early will bloom in water. Holding by the pink top, 
insert a pocket-knife under the green points nearest 
the stem, and bend them back. They will readily 
break off, and the longer points will follow easily. 
The next thing to do is to pull out the pink; if they 
are fully bloomed, this can be done without taking 
any of the white silky fibres that are laid bare on re- 
moving the green. Hang them then by the stems in a 
sunny window a few days. 
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THE GUIDING LIGHT. 
By MARY A. BARR. 
See illustration on page 617. 


Iv a quaint old town, 

Whose homes have crowded down. 
Down to the very sea, 

There is a story old 

Of a gleaming beacon-light, 
Which is to many a sailor bold 

A sign of peace and happiness 
From off the land to him at sea, 


Long, long years ago, 

As it was told to me, 

A maiden did—unto her sailor love, 
Who must pass by as out to sea 

He sailed away for distant lands— 
Declare, that if at home all did go well 
A light from off the shore should teli 
Both as he went and came from sea. 


So when the evening fell, 

A light was there to tell, 

A maid to watch the lea 

For swiftly passing sails 

That bore her love far out to sea. 

A year he will be gone, not more, 

And then to him from off the shore, 

“ All’s well!” this light a token there shall be. 


And so the custom old 

To many a sailor bold 

And fishing-smack at sea 

Has sent a message sweet 

Of love and peace, ‘‘ We do remember thee,” 
While out upon the water deep 

The sailor lads look anxiously 

The gleaming token-light to see. 


And now not one 

But many maidens fair 

Do watch with loving care 

The fishing-boats as they go by, 

And from their hearts some message sweet 
The light is sure to take and keep 

For sailor lad or father dear 

As they pass by without a fear. 


And thus it came to pass 

That from a token-light 

A guiding beacon-light it came to be, 

To tell of dangerous rocks as well as love 
To those far out at sea. 

So, Willie, bring the fagot bright, 

While father trims the beacon-light, 

For sister sees a ship just off the lea. 


O ship, so full of hope, 

Bright, bright the light shall be 

That guides you into port 

With him so dear to me; 

For though good sailors every one, 
The “guiding light” our lads must see, 
For sister Kate and mother dear 

Have seen their boats just off the lea. 





FRONT DOORS. 
By ANNIE ELIOT. 
“ T DON’T believe there are, Dot.” 
“Don’t believe what?” 

“There are people living in any of these houses.” 

Dot raised her eyes from her interminable cro- 
cheting for a moment, and glanced up and down 
the village street. “It doesn’t look much like 
it,” she assented. 

We were sitting on the top step of the front 
entrance of an old farm-house in a Maine village. 
I had been reading, but had dropped my book, 
leaned my head against the door-post, and medi- 
tated for some minutes. I had never imagined 
quiet so absolute—save for the distant sound, 
constant, soothing, and magnetic, of the unseen 
breakers rolling up the sand below the opposite 
slope—as the quiet of this Maine village street. 
There were houses on every side, well-to-do-look- 
ing country houses, with elms shading their front 
doors and front gates; but nobody ever went in 
or out, no servant-maid shook a dust-cloth out of 
any of the windows, no children tumbled over 
each other in any of the front yards, There was 
a dog residing opposite that I was watching—a 
Skye, which seemed to suggest civilization and 
blue ribbon and city streets. He trotted out a 
moment ago, and lay down in the road with an 
air of sullen apathy. There was no society in- 
side the fence, perhaps there might be some in 
the highway. It almost seems as if he was will- 
ing to be run over for the sake of creating a lit- 
tle diversion. But he soon trotted back in a sub- 
dued manner ; the society, such as it is, is not to 
his taste. He tried a feeble bark at a man in a 
broad hat and a woman in a water-proof, but it 
was not a success; he felt it was not himself. 

“ Dot,” said I, “ they talk about the hard-work- 
ing New England farmers—” 

“Who do?” 

“ Oh, they—everybody. How can they work 
hard in such an atmosphere as this? In the rush 
and competition of city life it is natural to work, 
te be occupied is one’s normal condition—” 

“It’s singular how successfully some people 
accustom themselves to an abnormal one.” 

“If one is not working hard to get money, one 
must work hard to get rid of it. But here, among 
these silent houses and under these elms, and 
within sound of these breakers, work is out of 
place. It is like playing croquet on Sunday—it 
may or may not be wrong, but it is disturbing.” 

“Did you make that up, or did you just read 
it?” 

“T made it up. Don’t you think it’s rather 

” 


“Tt’s not bad.” 

“Do you notice that whenever a wagon drives 
by, it’s such an event that we watch it, from its 
first appearance down the road to its final disap- 
pearance up the road, with the rapt absorption 
generally given to an election parade at home ?” 





“T've noticed that you do.” 

“ You seem so much interested in my specula- 
tions that I'll tell you what the wagons have in 
them almost without exception: two women with 
shade hats and a half-grown boy sitting between 
them and driving. The women look at us rather 
curiously, but the boy has something better to 
do. This is the Sabbath stillness of the country. 
You've heard of it, you know.” 

“The devil you do! Mind your game, and I'll 
mind mine.” The words came through the closed 
door that led into the living-room at our right. 

“Yes,” said Dot, dryly, “this is the Sabbath 
stillness of the country.” 

It will readily be seen by the most careless 
reader of the above conversation that Dot was 
given to snubbing me at every turn, I feel it 
only due to myself to state that 1 am really very 
nice and very sensible; but if I had not been well 
grounded in the facts of the case, she would often 
have contrived to make me feel rather foolish. 
This time, however, it was difficult not to acknow- 
ledge the force of her satire, and I laughed. 

Four men were playing euchre in the next 
room. They were our only fellow-boarders in this 
out-of-the-way farm-house, and, as we had made 
out from their conversation at the table, had come 
out for some shooting. They played euchre dur- 
ing most of their odd hours, and two of them were 
always quarrelling over the lead, the play, the 
deal, or the score. One of the others tries to 
clear the air by a genial laugh when words wax 
too warm, but it is not effectual, and the fourth 
contents himself with silence till, weary of con- 
tention, he shouts, “I said ‘Pass.’ What do you 
say?” This brings them back to business for 
the time being. 

We had been in the house two days, and we 
devoted much of our time to speculations in re- 
gard to these four men. They took not the slight- 
est apparent notice of us, though we took break- 
fast, dinner, and supper at the same table, and 
met them at every turn. 

“Do you think it would seem odd if I went 
and rang the door-bell opposite, and asked: 
‘ Please, do any folks live here? And if they do, 
had they just as lief come and stand around in 
the front yard a few minutes each day ?’” 

“T don’t know,” said Dot, doubtfully. “It 
might seem odd in some places, but perhaps here 
they always wait to be urged.” 

“T shall try it, if we stay here a week. I must 
know if they always climb the back fence, so as 
not to disturb the front walk, when they come to 
make a real neighborly sit-down visit, and why.” 

“Why do you let it worry you so?” 

“Because J can’t help it. I’ve been in this 
place two whole days, and I know no more about 
my neighbors than I did the evening I came—and 
I never want to know anything any more except 
about my neighbors. I’ve laughed and been con- 
temptuous about the petty curiosity of country 
villages, but now—curious! If I lived here six 
months I'd know just how much this gir! gave 
for her new bonnet ribbon, and whether or rot it 
was a remnant, while if a young man went to 
see her, I'd go and ring the door-bel!, and insist 
upon knowing his middle name.” 

“We'll take a drive to-morrow, if you like, and 
see if we can’t find out something about some- 
body.” 

The next day it rained, and my impatience 
grew with delay. I think Dot was impatient and 
curious too, but she wouldn’t allow it. Certain- 
ly, when the sun came out the day after, she lost 
no time in telling Mr. Stubbs that we wanted a 
carriage, with a horse we could drive ourselves, 
at three in the afternoon. Mr. Stubbs was not 
hard of hearing, nor particularly dense of under- 
standing, but he liked to have things reiterated ; 
so about half an hour after we had clearly ex- 
pressed our wishes he came into the reom, look- 
ing for his hat, and remarked, 

“Said ye wanted that waggin at "bout three 
o'clock, didn’t ye ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Stubbs,” said Dot and I. 

Then he went away again, and didn’t come back 
for an hour, this time with his hat on his head. 

“Hullo, Mr. Stubbs,” said Cadwallader, one of 
the men, a hopeless invalid, come for the sea air, 
with whom the rainy day had made us acquaint- 
ed. “Found your hat? Lucky you come in jest 
when you did—jest thinkin’ ’bout advertisin’ for 
it in the Boston papers.” 

Cadwallader was a man of about fifty, a genu- 
ine Yankee, with none of the Yankee culture, 
whose native humor had not been driven out by 
years of illness. 

“Wa’al, yase, I found it; ’twarn’t gone for 
long.” Mr. Stubbs was never quite at ease under 
Cadwallader’s chaff. “Lessee. You said you 
wanted that hoss ‘long ’bout half past two, didn’t 
ye ” . 

“Yes,” said Dot, acridly. 

“Yase, I calec’lated that was the time ye 
said.” 

“That's one of your hard-working New Eng- 
land farmers, upon whom the atmosphere has no 
effect, I suppose,” said Dot, as he left the room. 

Mr. Stubbs was a splendid specimen of this 
race physically, He stood six feet two, I be- 
lieve, and looked strong enough to plough an acre 
or two before breakfast and think nothing of it, 
after the manner of the ordinary centenarian 
who has never used tobacco in any form. But 
if he did anything of this kind he was very still 
about it—very still indeed. His wife and daugh- 
ter, quiet and intelligent women, managed ev- 
erything quietly and intelligently, but Mr. Stubbs 
seemed to expend a large quantity of time “ har- 
nessin’ up.”” We never quite learned what he 
harnessed up for. 

“ Wa’al, Mr. Stubbs,” said Cadwallader, later in 
the morning, “ where you ben this long time ?” 

“Wa'al, I’ve been over to see Wilson "bout the 
hoss them ladies wanted. Ye said ye wanted it 
*tween two and three, didn’t ye?” 

Dot didn’t answer. She was easily put out 
with Mr. Stubbs—much more easily than I. I 








don’t think it was so much because my temper 
was sweeter, but because she was more practi- 
cal, I was mildly interested to know how many 
times he could say it before the wagon came; 
so it was I that answered : 

“ Yes—nearer three, Mr. Stubbs.” 

“Yase. Wa’al, I told him I thought ye said 
somewhere ‘long there. He’ll be here.” 

Said Dot: “If he says anything more about 
that wagon, I shall throw this ink-bottle at him.” 

““Goin’ out to ride, ain’t ye ?” said Cadwallader. 
“Thought I heard Mr. Stubbs say suthin’ about it.” 

After our one-o’clock dinner we were up in our 
room reading, when Mr. Stubbs opened the door 
at the foot of the stairs. “Gals!” said he. 

Dot threw her book down, with an exclamation. 

“See what it is, Dot,” said I, lazily. “I fancy 
he wants to know just what time we want that 
carriage.” 

“ Well ?” said Dot, over the stair rail, with such 
asperity that I wondered he didn’t quail; but Mr. 
Stubbs was not of the stuff that quails, 

“ Lessee—ye didn’t want that waggin till "long 
*bout three, did ye? Ye didn’t want it right aft- 
er dinner, did ye ?” 

I laughed faintly. “You might tell him we'd 
like it about three, Dot,” I suggested. 

“No, we didn’t,” said she, with perhaps unne- 
cessary emphasis. “I gave you the hour.” 

“Yase. Wa’al, I guess he’ll be here ’bout the 
right time, He’s pretty sure to be along.” 

With grim determination Dot shut the door 
and took up her book, and we read in silence for 
an hour. Then I looked at my watch. 

“Dot,” said I, “isn’t that wagon coming be- 
tween half past two and three? I think—” 

“ Gals,” said a familiar voice, “it’s pretty nigh 
three o’clock, and the waggin’s here. I told him 
I didn’t b’lieve you cale’lated to go much before 
three.” 

We drove up the quiet street, by the post-office 
and village store combined, with its group of 
idlers, who had listened with such unanimous and 
flattering interest when we had given our names 
on the occasion of our first inquiry for letters. 
Over the bridge, and up the short hill from the 
crest of which was that broad view of the blue 
water, the remembrance of which now as I write 
gives me a feeling of homesickness. There was 
something charmingly novel to us both in thus 
starting out to drive, we knew not where, and 
with no more definite object in view than to see 
if anybody lived in any of these silent houses. 
Still the same down-drawn curtains, the same 
grass-grown path to the front door, the same look 
of utter seclusion. 

“No wonder New-Englanders are not Roman 
Catholics!” said Dot. ‘What’s the use of con- 
vents ?” 

“At the next house with a brass knocker I 
shall stop, knock, and walk in if they'll let me. 
I will see if the doors are real or imitation,” 

It was some time before we came to such a 
place. We were about two miles from the vil- 
lage now, and the houses were by no means near 
together. When we did, I jumped out, and with- 
out heeding Dot’s ironical inquiries as to what I 
was going to do when [ had succeeded in effect- 
ing an entrance, tied the horse and opened the 
gate. She followed me, of course. The gate did 
not move easily on its hinges, and the old-fash- 
ioned flowers that had been planted each side of 
the walk twined themselves across it, and made 
a green matted bed out of what was originally a 
pebbled path. I stepped on the large stone be- 
fore the door, and raised the heavy knocker. 
Clang! clang! It rang through the silent air, and 
reverberated through what was perhaps an emp- 
ty house. 

“ Dot,” said I, “I’m scared.” 

“Of course you are,” said Dot, severely, “and 
I'd like to know what you will say when they 
open the door. I’ve no doubt it’s an offense equal 
to petty larceny, or assault and battery at the 
very least, to go to the front door when there’s a 
side one to be had.” 

I turned quite pale at the thought. 

“ You've no excuse to give,” went on Dot, pit- 
ilessly, “ and they'll fine you, and it ’ll be a pretty 
thing to get into the Maine papers, and be copied 
into the Connecticut ones, and come to the eyes 
of your unsuspecting family.” 

This was a gloomy outlook, but there seemed 
little danger of its immediately becoming actual 
experience. They didn’t seem to mind that 
knocker any more than some people do an ear- 
trumpet. Emboldened by the unbroken silence, 
I gave Dot a defiant look, and let itfallagain, It 
crashed louder than before, Still no sign of life 
in or about the house. 

“ Perhaps it’s a deaf-and-dumb asylum,” sug- 
gested Dot, in a whisper. Why she whispered 
I_didn’t pause to ask. It seemed illogical and 
unnecessary in the face of her own hypothesis, 
but she certainly did whisper. Disturbed by this 
idea, I plied the knocker four or five times suc- 
cessively, and then paused, startled at my own 
rashness. 

“Nothing but the fact of the house being on 
fire could excuse that,” said Dot, decisively. We 
waited a few minutes. We heard some one com- 
ing around the house. A small girl appeared, 
hatless and shoeless, but neat and very pretty. I 
smiled in a weakly way, in order to ingratiate 
myself if possible, but she seemed to be little 
influenced by such forced cheerfulness. 

“ Ma says if twas vou as knocked, you ken step 
*round to the other door,” she observed at length. 

I gave Dot a despairing glance. This was to 
be the end of it, then—the other door after all ! 
Dot was maliciously amused, but we both stepped 
around. A pleasant-looking woman met us. 

“Wa’al, I declare for’t, there was somebody 
there, warn’t there!” she said, with a smile. “I 
don’t pay much attention to that front door, but 
Hattie she ’lowed there was some one there, 
Been tryin’ the knocker, ain’t ye? That’s the 
biggest knocker there is in these parts, I guess. 
Won't you walk iu and set down ?” 





I saw by Dot’s expression that the burden of 
the conversation was to be left entirely to me, and 
felt the full consequences of my temerity. I 
walked in, therefore, to gain time. The kitchen 
which we entered was like all kitchens familiar 
to country visitors, There was an old clock in 
the corner, an ironing-table, a small cooking-stove, 
the necessary cooking utensils, and little else save 
that in what would have been the chimney-corner 
but for the ugly stove sat a very old woman. 
She was not knitting; she was looking straight 
before her, and she took no notice of our entrance. 

“ We don’t hardly ever use that knocker,” went 
on our hostess, who seemed really rather pleased 
to see us. “There don’t anybody hardly ever 
go to the front door anyway. It’s so much hand- 
ier to come right ’round here.” 

“Can we have a glass of water?’ I asked, 
meekly ; “it’s so warm driving.” 

As a matter of fact it was not very warm driving, 
but neither of us thought of that. As she bustled 
off to draw the water for us at the well, Dot 
said, with an air of malevolent triumph : 

“T knew you would have to come to it; I was 
sure you couldn’t think of anything else, and 
drinks of water are always in order.” 

“Like to have you set awhile,” was the hos- 
pitable invitation extended to us. “ Law sakes! 
no, you ain’t keepin’ me from anythin’! All 
chores are done long ago. Been workin’ on this 
carpet more for suthin’ to do.” 

“That is your mother, I suppose,” said Dot, re- 
spectfully designating the old lady in the corner. 

“No, she’s my grandmother. She’s eighty- 
seven now. She’s done a power of knitting in 
her time—’most always see her with a ball of 
yarn—but she ain’t touched it now in over a week. 
She can’t hear ye, nor me either—she’s deaf as 
an adder. You have to holler to make her hear 
anythin’, but hollerin’ ain’t done it lately. She’s 
been just as you see her now, hardly movin’, sence 
a week ago.” 

“ But aren’t you anxious about her ?” inquired 
Dot. 

“No. Grandmother ’ll come ’round pretty soon. 
It’s nothin’ but a kind of ashock she’s had. She 
was always easy upset, grandmother was, sence 
she was a girl, and she never wanted anybody ter 
take notice of her, and she always come ’round. 
She was kind of shook up this time, I guess.” 

“Was this shock anything like paralysis ?” 
asked Dot, sympathizingly. 

““No; ’twas suthin’ she read out of a newspa- 
per, and it seemed to strike her all of a heap just 
like that.” 

Dot and I maintained a discreet silence, but 
our curiosity was overwhelming. 

“Cur’ous too, should strike her that way. 
P’r’aps ye’d like to hear the story ?” 

“We should, very much, if you wouldn’t mind 
telling us.” 

“Law, no! I wouldn’t mind tellin’ ye, and 
grandmother wouldn’t mind hevin’ me. It ain’t 
much of a story, but it’s sort of cur’ous the way 
it come out. I heard the first part of it from 
my mother, and it’s sort of a pity she couldn't 
have known the endin’ on’t. Wa‘al, when grand- 
mother was a young woman—hev to begin quite 
a spell back, you see—she was han’some, they 
said, as any picter you’d want to see, and she had 
a sight of young men arter her. She was pretty 
good friends with ’em all, I guess, and warn’t 
in no partie’lar hurry ’bout pickin’ any on ’em 
out. Law sakes! why should she be! Han’some 
and smart and run arter, no wonder she warn’t 
in any hurry!” And her granddaughter sighed a 
little enviously; she was rather hard-featured her- 
self, and very likely had had no such wide field 
for selection. 

“There come a time when she didn’t seem to 
want to wait no longer, though, and the man she 
picked kinder s’prised her folks and ’most every- 
body else. Likely enough young feller too, [ 
guess, but he didn’t seem to be that much better 
than any of the rest. He was real good-lookin’, 
and sort of capable too, and seemed dretful fond 
of grandmother; but he warn’t—wa’al, he warn’t 
forehanded, and didn’t seem that to be depended 
on somehow; he’d never failed anybody as I 
know on, but he seemed sorter onsettled. He 
warn’t raised ’round here, but he’d come here to 
live without any of his folks comin’ with him, 
and he was always pleasant-spoken, and folks 
liked him well enougl—but arter all they was 
s’prised. But grandmother she set great store 
by him, and arter they’d kept company for a 
while they set the day for the weddin’.” 

It was very strange for us two girls to be sit- 
ting here in this old-fashioned kitchen, looking 
at this old, silver-haired, silent woman, and list- 
ening to the story of her young romance, while 
she sat by unhearing. and unheeding what was 
once the breath and beauty of her life. 

“Twas goin’ to be quite a weddin’,” went on 
the practical woman before us, who had taken 
up the rag carpet again, and worked as she talked, 
while the old clock ticked away the minutes just 
as it had ticked away the swift moments of that 
courtship when, in this very kitchen probably, 
those two figures of the dim past were keeping 
company. Ln passant, we would like to ask why 
it is that the temptation to moralize about a 
clock is so irresistible. “ Quite a weddin’ as 
weddin’s went then, and grandmother had a new 
dress sent down from Biddeford, and there warn’t 
no end to the homespun linen and things, and 
she was dretful sot up about it all—seemed as 
if nobody’d ever been married before. Wa’al, 
the night before the weddin’ day he was here, 
settin’ in this kitchen and talkin’ to her just the 
same as ever, bout what was comin’, and ’long 
toward nine he got up and said he guessed he’d 
be goin’ along. There warn’t nothin’ out of the 
way with him that anybody ever could remem- 
ber, and I don’t more’n half believe there was 
then. Wa’al, anyway, he said good-night, and 
he went away. The next mornin’ he didn’t come 
as early as he might ’a done, but no one thought 
anythin’ of it till the minister come over; and 
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then grandmother—she’d been very peart all the 
mornin’—got kind of white, and said perhaps 
suthin’ had happened, and they sent over to the 
place where he lived, but he warn’t there. It 
got later and later, and then, they say, grandmo- 
ther kinder plucked up and said she guessed he 
warn’t comin’, and took off her white dress quiet 
as anythin’, and took a cup of hot tea and went 
to lay down—she’d been on her feet a good deal 
gettin’ ready. The only thing anybody could re- 
member seein’ her do out of the common was to 
pitch a little branch of sweet-williams she had 
in her hand out of the window: his name was 
William Lucas.” 

“And didn’t he come?” asked Dot and I, 
breathlessly. 

‘““No, he didn’t never come. Just as well he 
didn’t, I guess; I think he was kind of mean- 
sperrited.” 

“ But what was the reason ? 
What had become of him ?” 

“Law sakes, no! he warn’t killed. "Twas 
found out he went off in the stage, and you ken 
b'lieve nobody thought of runnin’ arter him ;” and 
she gave a little toss to her head on the part of 
outraged womanhood. 

“No, but why, why did he do it? 
must have been a reason.” 

“Yes, there must have been a reason, but no 
one ’round here ever knowed what it was. Some 
folks said "Melia Downs, that used to live next 
door, went with him, ’cause she’d gone somewhere 
the same day, but there warn’t no truth in that, 
for she’d only gone to get patterns, and she came 
back in two days and set up in the manty-mak- 
ing business. She was dretful mad about it, and 
said she never set eyes on him. Some said he 
liked her, and she liked him well enough, I guess. 
But, sakes! there warn’t no law agin his marry- 
in’ her if he’d ’a wanted ter.” 

“ And is that all?” persisted Dot. “ Was there 
never anything more ?” 

“No, there warn’t never anythin’ more to 
that. Some folks kinder pitied her—but, law! 
there warn’t no pityin’ grandmother. You'd 
’a thought it had all been done a-purpose. By- 
and-by gran’ther, who'd known her all along 
sence before this feller come, he kep’ persistin’ 
and persistin’, he was dretful sot, gran’ther was, 
and at last she took him, and was a good wife to 
him—everybody said that. Nobody ever heard 
any more, and I don’t b’lieve it ever troubled her 
rouch after she’d married gran’ther. But about a 
week ago she was readin’ out of a newspaper, a 
little at a time, the way she does, when she gave 
a queer little noise and fainted clean away. I 
brought her to—as much as she’d come, that is— 
and then I looked in the paper, and there was his 
death noticed. He died in Cuba, or some place 
like that. William Lucas, aged eighty-seven— 
they were just of an age—and she’s been like you 
see her now ever sence.” 

So that was the end of it. From twenty to 
eighty-seven—what a lifetime!—and she had 
fainted at the news of his death. 

We thanked her and went away. 

“ Talways thought he was mean-sperrited,” she 
said. 

“Well,” said Dot, sententiously, “is your cu- 
riosity satisfied, and do you realize that romance 
is not inseparably connected with a young man 
ringing the front door bell, and a girl peeping 
through the frout window blinds ?” 


Was he killed? 


There 





ENGLISH HOUSEKEEPING. 

BELIEVE that an idea is prevalent that Eng- 

lish housekeeping is conducted on very admi- 
rable principles, and a long residence among our 
cousins over the water gave me an opportunity 
for judging of the foundation for this belief. No 
rules, of course, apply to every class either of in- 
dividuals or rank, yet I may safely say that the 
most perfect household management I have ever 
seen has been in Great Britain. 

The foundation for this is undoubtedly the love 
of home, which binds families together, induces 
servants to remain year after year in one place, 
and prevents the restless desire for change which 
seems to haunt nearly all American households. 
The law of entail, of course, forces upon many 
people the clinging to one home, one locality; yet 
I think in all English hearts there is born a de- 
sire to feel that “home” means the one spot fa- 
iiliar from childhood. 

Certainly in the most practical matters we have 
often to judge results from seemingly abstract 
causes, and so it is in this question. When we 
wonder at the perfection of English housekeep- 
ing, we have to go back to English traditions, per- 
haps to the days of which Chaucer writes, when 
“ maidens” of high degree were sent to the houses 
of famed ladies to learn what it was “mete to 
do” in household employments; and these fair 
Florizels and Phyllises thought it not beneath 
them to serve at table, to cook and bake, to“ cut 
out of cloths and silkes”—in short, to learn all 
housewifely accomplishments, varying such pro- 
fitable toil with visits to the gardens, where they 
“meekly learned” how the flowers grew and 
bloomed, and what tending they needed. 

The differences which exist between American 
and English households seem to me to be the fol- 
lowing: the orderly conduct of the servants, the 
distinct occupations of each servant, the interest 
taken by the mistress or housekeeper in her du- 
ties, the arrangement of meals, the relations be- 
tween housekeeper and tradesmen, the mechan- 
ical contrivances, and finally, the architecture of 
the house itself. On the servant question enough 
has been said to show how many lessons the 
maids who serve in this country ought to bring 
from home. But another point which presents 
a striking difference is the careful manner in 
which each servant is given his or her work, the 
result of which is that there is no excuse for do- 
ing anything badly. I remember in my own ex- 
perience the trouble it was to me to have one part 








of my house-work well done because there seem- 
ed to be no servant in my small ménage whose 
work it was. Finally, on consulting a friend, I 
discovered that it was clearly my cook’s place to 
do it, and so with an inspirited feeling I went to 
her, and told her quietly that henceforth I wished 
her to undertake that little portion of the house- 
work. To this she assented amiably enough, and 
from that hour it was done to perfection. An 
American housekeeper might, justly enough, ar- 
gue that it is most uncomfortable to have serv- 
ants who will not do “anything,” but to such I 
would say that the advantage really lies on the 
other side, since I have never found a respectable 
English servant who refused to do any work put 
to her; but the idea of in a general way keeping 
to one kind of occupation prevents disorder and 
restlessness, and makes each department more 
apt to be successfully managed. 

The next point is that of personal interest in 
housekeeping, which is so rarely felt, alas! in 
American households. There is, I think, that 
perpetual idea of coming novelty which lessens 
interest in daily occupations, and makes many 
American women feel that to “ get along” as well 
as possible is the most comfortable thing, and in 
fact all that one needs to do; but with a sense of 
quietly settling down, enfolding about one’s self 
the calm security, peace, and sweetness of a home, 
a fireside all one’s own, comes the other sense 
of the dignity and beauty and grace of house 
wifely accomplishments ; and instead of flying 
doors, open windows, chaotic kitchens, and ill- 
cooked meals, will come warmth and stillness 
and the idea of the “fitness of things,’ even 
though it be only in the way a steak is broiled 
or a potato is baked, 

In nearly every English household of any social 
standing meal-times are now almost alike in town 
or country: breakfast, between eight and nine— 
a meal much lighter than ours; luncheon, from 
one to two—in some homes very informally served ; 
in others with various courses, hot meat, some ve- 
getables, and a pudding; tea, always in the draw- 
ing-room, between four and five, served by the 
family, without a servant’s attendance ; and din- 
ner, between half past six and eight. 

The articles used at these meals are always 
carefully chosen, English trades-people know 
well enough that either mistress or cook wnder- 
stands the value of what she buys, both in quality 
and quantity, and there is less danger of imposi- 
tion there than here if a watch be kept; but un- 
fortunately the system of “long books” is fre- 
quently very injurious to the housckeeper, 

The kitchen table is a distinct affair. There 
the usual breakfast is coffee or tea, bread and 
butter and bacon, or perhaps eggs; the dinner, 
some simple meat and vegetable and a plain pud- 
ding, with a glass of beer; the kitchen tea may 
be more substantial than that partaken of in the 
drawing-room ; and suppe: down-stairs, at nine 
o'clock, is bread and cheese and beer. In some 
households the servants’ table is kept up with 
books distinct from those of the dining-room, but 
this, I believe, is only done where the establish- 
ment is so large that it is vorth while to make 
double accounts. In some rare cases “ board 
wages” are allowed, ten shillings per week being 
the usual sum. 

Until quite recently English houses, even town 
dwellings, were built with very few mechanical 
contrivances for comfort. Water was, and in 
many cases still is, only “laid on” in the kitchen 
and butler’s pantry, and gas was rarely seen above 
the servants’ department. At present, in the ma- 
jority of English houses, gas in all the rooms and 
water on the first floor is all that is done to assist 
labor, so that the house-maids have a great deal 
of fetching and carrying to do. 

The usual London house has on the first floor 
a small room such as we call a “ reception-room,” 
and a dining-room almost invariably in the front 
of the house. The first staircase leads to a cor- 
ridor, thence to the drawing-room, Above are 
bedrooms and dressing-rooms—the latter small, 
and adjoining the bed-chambers, and of course 
may be used as sleeping-rooms. Bed-rooms are 
so rarely used to sit or work in that nearly ev- 
ery household is provided with special sitting- 
rooms. Where there are grown daughters in 
the family the once school-room usually serves 
for what is known as the “ young ladies’ room” 
—a sort of half music, half sitting room, where 
the individual belongings of the girls of the house 
are collected. I recall in one charming though 
simple town house a suite of rooms which seem- 
ed to me of all I had seen most home-like and 
cheery, thus enforcing my impression of how much 
the English “chez-moi” is meant to convey. 
There were only two grown daughters in this hap- 
py family, besides a tribe of boys who were at 
Eton and Oxford, and the girls had the third floor 
devoted to their use. There were two comforta- 
ble though absolutely simple bedrooms: the floors 
of stained wood with only one or two gay-colored 
strips of carpeting for covering, but between the 
rooms was a well-appointed dressing-room, di- 
vided by a screen, and which served for the young 
girls all the purposes of bath and toilette. Here 
were the individual dressing-tables, hung in pret- 
ty inexpensive chintz, the wash-stands, baths, and 
wardrobes, with the enlivenment of a few pots of 
geranium in the two sunny windows, curtained 
only by shades, as Mrs. thought a dressing- 
room ought to welcome every possible bit of sun- 
shine. The fourth room in the suite had only a 
year before been the school-room, but it had been 
emancipated with its occupants, and was now the 
coziest, brightest of girlish sitting-rooms, and its 
owners’ boast was that nearly everything within 
it had been their own manufacture. It was they 
who had covered the two wide, capacious lounges 
with chintz; they who had made the curtain of 
unbleached muslin worked in sunflowers; they 
who had made the screen of gay pictures, and 
filled the portfolios with cuts from the Graphic 
and the News mounted on card-board. The book- 
shelves hung each side of the mantel-shelf con- 














tained their favorite and familiar authors, and 
their own papers and magazines occupied a table 
in the window, while the work-baskets were in a 
long quaint corner cupboard at one end of the 
room. 

These girls, happy, light-hearted sisters, gave 
me a cup of tea from their own fire and kettle, 
and one of them played all sorts of “bits” for 
us on the upright piano at one side of the room. 
Altogether the girlish possession, and the peace 
and content of the possessors, seemed to em- 
phasize my idea of home. It may be argued that 
such comforts require a luxurious income, but it 
really only needs a little space in a house and a 
strong desire to make within the four walls that 
encompass a household a feeling that the “ gods” 
therein enshrined are our own, and to be rever- 
enced... Fewer restless longings would possess 
the young people of the present day were such 
simple means used to promote the love of home. 

English women, as a rule, keep house for them- 
selves, unless in large establishments, but Eng- 
lish cooks frequently combine with their regular 
offices those of housekeeper. This always under 
the supervision of the mistress, however, who ex- 
amines the books, and knows all the purchases 
made, 

In large country houses a housekeeper is of 
course a necessity, but even then the mistress has 
more or less superintendence. She can not al- 
ways know what rooms her guests are to occupy, 
but the housekeeper will keep her informed, and 
the servants are so well trained that neglect is 
impossible. The most perfect management I ever 
saw was in a very large country house in the west 
of England. An American lady, invited for a few 
days, arrived while a garden party was in prog- 
ress, and staid out on the lawn an hour or two 
before going to her room. Seeing that she felt 
tired, the hostess, Lady B——, suggested her go- 
ing to her room. The house was crowded with 
visitors, and Lady B was not certain which 
rooms had been assigned to Mrs. : but she 
went with her into the main hall of the house, 
where, passing into a small room which she call- 
ed her “ book-room,” she spoke through a trump- 
et to the housekeeper, who presently appeared, 
followed by a maid, explaining at once where the 
Visitor’s rooms were,and Mrs. found every- 
thing most hospitably awaiting her reception, the 
dressing-room prepared with every comfort, tea 
on a low table in the window, her trunk and bag 
in their places, and her own maid waiting. This 
is, no doubt, luxurious housekeeping, yet it would 
be a mistake to suppose the mistress had no trou- 
ble in it all, for hers was the head, if not the hands 
or feet. On this same occasion a dinner party 
followed the féte, and not one jar in any arrange- 
ment, social or practical, was to be observed, while 
during any such festivities the ladies’-maids who 
accompany guests will always report how care- 
fully the wants and feelings of those “below 
stairs” are considered. Ladies’-maids and val- 
ets always dine in the housekeeper’s parlor, the 
servants’ hall, however, being a general rendez- 
vous. I have seen in one of the most famous 
country houses in England a curious arrange- 
ment for “ putting up” an unusual number of vis- 
itors’ servants. All around the sides of the long 
servants’ hall were what appeared to be cup- 
boards, but, being opened, proved to be bunks, or 
berths, where valets and coachmev might, on 
crowded occasions, be stowed away. 

“You see, ma’am,” said the housekeeper who 
had shown us the home, “we often have thirty 
of they.” 

Such housekeeping must of necessity demand 
a system, whose perfection is the outgrowth of 
tradition. 




















SATIN AND LACE PAINTING. 
I IRECTIONS as previously given in silk-paint- 
ing may be followed in satin and other twill- 
ed fabrics, except that greater care is necessary 
in applying colors, and less moisture necessary 
in mixing. 

If the brush be made so wet that the color 
collects in a bead or drop at the end, it will inva- 
riably spread and blur. 

Satin with a linen back, or any other material 
than silk, will cause the most brilliant water-col- 
ors to look dull and faded ; therefore the goods to 
be painted should be carefully selected. 

When the different colors are prepared for use 
it will be well to test them on a piece of waste 
satin before applying them to the picture; thus 
a degree of accuracy may be arrived at with- 
out loss of time and material. Gum water, by 
standing, frequently becomes thick and stringy ; 
this may be remedied by adding clear water, 
shaking well, and straining through muslin. 

If the material to be painted is white, a brush 
two sizes larger than that used in tracing will be 
required to lay on the first wash. This is of a 
delicate shade of the color required, just turned 
from white, and should be put on smoothly and 
with great care. A few minutes only are re- 
quired for drying; then the shading may be com- 
menced. 

This is perhaps the most difficult part of the 
work. A single petal may require shading from 
the delicate pink to the deepest red—the green 
of a leaf deepened gradually to a russet brown, 
and the bright yellow foliage to flame-color and 
the scarlet hues of autumn. 

These shades can be effected only by going 
over them with the brush carefully many times. 

The brush for “ shading in” should be one size 
larger than the tracing brush, and of soft, pliable 
texture. This should be moistened very lightly 
with the color required, and each shade left to 
dry on the material before adding another. 

By practice and close observation of natural 
tone and color the acme may be reached at last. 
Then will the persevering student find that with 
a few strokes of the “ well-laden brush” she can 
produce the spray of flowers or the foliage she 
has labored on so long and arduously. Water- 








colors do not prove durable on articles of apparel, 
but there is a brightness and transparency about 
them particularly pleasing and desirable in art 
decoration. Fans, hand and fire screens, man- 
tel lambrequins, and such articles as are not 
exposed to friction may be safely painted in wa- 
ter-colors, 

In the matter of dresses, where a costume is 
required to do service but for one evening, those 
with floral designs painted in water-colors are 
considered more elegant by connoisseurs. One 
of the most striking bridal costumes in New York 
last winter was a dress of the richest satin paint- 
ed by the wearer. At several masquerades and 
amateur theatrical entertainments esthetic robes, 
with designs of poppies, lilies, and other esthetic 
flowers, painted by the ladies themselves, were 
worn. These were much admired, and added 
greatly to the success of several charitable en- 
terprises. Fine work is not necessary on dresses 
for evening wear, and where durability is desira- 
ble oil paints should be used. 

Very effective trimming for dresses for sum- 
mer wear is made by painting lace edging in wa- 
ter-colors. The lace to be painted should be an 
edging of an attractive design, such as a five- 
leaved rose, a daisy, or an aster. The drawing- 
board should be covered with white Canton flan- 
nel, or several thicknesses of muslin, and the edg- 
ing carefully stretched and pinned on the cloth. 
The paints should be prepared the same as in silk- 
painting, except that more moisture and a larger 
brush are needed. The stiff brush formerly used 
in theorem-painting may here be used with effi- 
cacy, and the work rapidly accomplished. A deft 
hand at painting may finish from six to eight 
yards of edging in a day, 

Carmine and lake are the colors for roses. 
New blue lightened with Chinese white makes a 
most delicate color for the blue daisy, and blue 
and lake any desired shade of purple for the 
aster. Chrome yellow and burnt umber, put on 
with a small camel’s-hair brush, should make the 
centre of the flower. 

As soon as the first length of edging is dry, it 
can be carefully moved and folded; this should 
be continued as the painting progresses. It will 
prevent its stretching and drawing out of shape. 
The gum water used in the paint gives it a proper 
degree of stiffness, and keeps the lace from soil- 
ing. 

Painted edgings may be used on fichus, col- 
larettes, and cuffs, and though not as durable as 
other trimmings, are quite popular for bordering 
parasols, 





BIND-WEED. 
Tue verdant garlands creep and twine 
About the branches of the vine, 
And hold in close embrace 
The blushing beauty of the rose 
That year by year untended grows 
In this deserted place. 


Its blossom, like a shallow cup 
Of purest Parian, lifted up, 
Is full of morning dew; 
My comely lilies, nursed with care 
To glad the garden borders, wear 
No whiter, purer hue. 


And yet, and yet, I know the vine 
Whereon its graceful garlands twine 
Had come to better fruit 
If this lush growth of white and green, 
The bind-weed’s close and clinging sereen, 
Had never taken root. 


And yet, and yet, I know the rose 

That through its greenness glints and glows 
Had come to fuller flower 

If this fair fragile parasite 

Had never spread its green and white 
To summer sun and shower. 


I pull the slender leaves apart, 

There lies a lesson, oh, my heart! 
Beneath the bind-weed spray. 

It saps the vine and dwarfs the flower 

So clinging human love hath power 
To sap and dwarf away. 


To sap the soul of strength divine, 

To blight its fruit, like cumbered vine, 
Which searce a cluster shows ; 

To dwarf with narrow selfish claims 

The growth of wide and generous aims, 
As bind-weed dwarfs the rose 


And yet, God wot, the love is clean, 

And, like the bind-weed, fresh and green 
It springeth in the heart; 

Tis only when we lack the grace 

To train it fairly in its place, 
To portion out its part; 

Tis only when we let it climb 

O’er holier heights and more sublime 
Than earthly love should go; 

Tis only when we let it creep 

Across the gifts that we should keep 
For God, it brings us woe. 


For let the bind-weed have its will, 

Nor human toil nor human skill 
Can keep the garden fair; 

But train the bind-weed in its place, 

And larger blossom, fairer grace, 
Will straight repay the care. 


So if the garden of the heart 

Be overrun in every part 
By love beyond control, 

Life’s worthy labor can not speed, 

And flower of thought and fruit of deed 
Grow never in the soul. 


But train that weak and clinging love, 
By sturdy props, to wave above 
Life’s work, and give it grace; 
No longer then a parasite, 
Love clothes with garlands of delight 
Its own appointed place. 
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Jet Butterfly for Bonnet 
Trimming. 

Tats ornament can be made either 
in jet or in iridescent beads, and of a 
size suited to the position for which 
it is intended. For a bonnet crown it 
is made double the size shown by the 
illustration, Take a roll of cotton 
wadding for the body, and cover it 
with black silk, shaping it while doing 
so. Cover it over the silk with par- 
allel strings of beads fastened on the 
under side, set on two larger beads 
for eves, and beads strung on wire for 
the antennz Cut the wings of .stiff 
net, edge them with fine wire, and sew 
on beads as shown in the illustration. 


Gros Grain Dress with Lace. 

Tus dress is of slate gray gros 
grain, trimmed with black guipure 
lace. The silk on the front and sides 
of the skirt is in broad double box 
pleats, with a band of lace insertion 
let into each pleat. That on the back 
forms a bouffant drapery, which is 
edged with lace. The border at the 
bottom is composed of two narrow 
pleatings headed by a ruche in triple 
NOX pleats. The basque is open at 
the throat, and buttoned diagonally on 
the left side. The square at the neck, 
the pointed lower edge, and the sleeves 
are bordered by full lace ruches. 


Dress of Ottoman Reps and In- 
dia Cashmere Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tats dress has a foundation skirt of 
old green silk, bordered with a narrow 
pleating, over which falls a puff of old 
green velvet. Above the latter is a 
flounce of India cashmere embroidery 
sixteen inches deep. The basque and 
over-skirt are of old green Ottoman 
reps. The former has a plastron of 
the India cashmere embroidery, with 
passementerie ornaments, a velvet col- 
lar, and cuffs of velvet and cashmere 
embroidery, A satin ribbon bow is on 
the postilion. 





House Dresses.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tar basque and skirt of the dress 
Fig. 1 are of grayish-blue cashmere, 
while the scarf drapery, the shirred 
plastron, and the rest of the basque 
trimming are satin merveilleux of a 
darker blue, The skirt has a narrow 
balayeuse pleating and two deep cash- 
mere flounces, shirred at the top and 
side-pleated below the shirring. Sat- 







Fig. 1.—Daress or Orroman Reps anp Inpia CaSHMERE 
Evpromery.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
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Fig. 4—Drrss or Orroman Reps AND INDIA 


CasHMerr Empromery.—Back.—([See Fig. 1.] 
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in pleating edges the pointed front of 
the basque and trims the postilion, 
and a satin drapery borders the elbow 
sleeves. 

The dress Fig. 2 is of terra-cotta 
nuns’ cloth, with scarfs and bows of 
satin in a darker shade. The skirt is 
bordered with a ruffle of the embroid- 
ered material, surmounted by a side- 
pleating. On the front and sides the 
material is gathered to form two deep 
puffs separated by satin scarfs, and a 
flounce. The back has puffed drapery 
edged with embroidery, Embroidery 
and satin bows trim the basque. 


eee 


SURGICAL ACCIDENTS. 
pps accidents, fortunate and unfor- 

tunate, that have oecurred within 
the practice of celebrated surgeons 
about whose skill there can be no two 
opinions, would filla volume. Dupuy- 
tren plunged a knife into a man’s 
brain, and relieved him of an abscess 
in that situation, snatching him from 
the very jaws of death; yet he killed 
a patient whose shoulder-joint he had 
set, by lancing an aneurism in mistake 
for a simple gathering. And for every 
such accident which has happened, 
probably a hundred might be found, 
were the truth known, that have been 
prevented only by what we are accus- 
tomed profanely to term “ sheer luck,” 
or“ chance.” I was once clinical pupil 
of a great London surgeon, one who 
even then was quoted universally as 
the greatest authority on the disease 
of which the ease I am going to relate 
was an instance, and whose public ap- 
pointments had long testified to the 
general recognition of his talents. In 
one ward of the hospital he had a pa- 
tient who, he told us, was suffering 
from an abscess in the region of the 
hip, carefully demonstrating this to 
us, as he was wont to do, and explain- 
ing how such a disorder was to be di- 
agnosed from other things with which 
a want of due precaution might cause 
it to be confounded. He then ordered 
me to get ready his instruments and 
chloroform by the bedside, as he pro- 
posed to incise the swelling when he 
had finished his round of visits in the 
hospital, and proceeded on his way; 
but before he returned, the man sud- 
denly and mysteriously died, without 
a movement or agroan. There was a 
post-mortem examination, of course ; 
and it was then found that what had 
been mistaken for an abscess was in 
reality an aneurism, which had burst 
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of itself internally, and caused instant death by 
loss of blood. An aneurism is a localized dilata- 
tion of an artery, which goes on increasing in size 
quite out of proportion to the blood-vessel itself, 
so that the sac may be as big as an orange—as it 
was in this case—or even larger, upon an artery 
no bigger than a goose-quill. The chief danger 
in such a tumor lies in the possibility of its burst- 
ing at any time, and to lance it would, of course, 
be almost necessarily immediately fatal. “ Gen- 
tlemen,” said our professor, as the mystery was 
revealed, and the terrible position from which he 
had so narrowly escaped became apparent, “ the 
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| direction on the angle. 


French have a proverb that there is a special | 


providence for drunkards and children. 
there is a special providence for surgeons.” 
Nature is a wonderful surgeon ; she commences 
a conservative process of repair directly after an 
injury. ‘“ Never too late to mend,” is her motto. 
An old man, ofthe enormous age of one hundred 
and two, came under my notice with a broken 
hip—that commonest of fractures among elderly 
people, whose bones are dry and brittle, often 
caused by accidents so slight as tripping the foot 
in a loose fold of carpet. No active treatment 
could be adopted; mechanical appliances would 
have caused mortification of the skin ina subject 
enfeebled by senile decay; so he was placed on 
a water-bed and kept wholly at rest. He lay 
there for twelye months, suffering but little 


I say 





WEDDING 


pain, and then peacefully passed away, having | 


ended his long life in comparative comfort. 
After death it was found that the fracture had 
actually healed, though naturally in a false po- 
sition, 

A disagreeable little contretemps happens some- 
times to young practitioners who are called upon 
for the first time to set a dislocated jaw. It rare- 
ly happens twice to the same operator. When 
the jaw is “ put out,” the hands, to effect its re- 
duction, must grasp it over the teeth as far back 
as possible, so as to exert force in the necessary 
It is often no easy mat- 


TOLLETTE. 


graphed to it; and when the connecting nerve is / 
divided, it may be some time before it learns to 


| localize truly the seat of the sensation it appre- 


ciates. When we knock our “ funny-bones” we 


experience a thrill in the little finger and inner 


| border of the hand, the fact being that we have 


ter; but when it does slip in, it goes back so | 


suddenly that the mouth shuts to with a snap 
like a rat-trap; and the young surgeon draws an 
inference that for the future it will be better to 
shield his fingers with cork or India rubber in 
dealing with cases of this kind. . 

It is a well-known fact that people whose limbs 
have been amputated tell you that they can feel 
their fingers and toes for a long time afterward, 
for years sometimes, and will even describe pain 
and definite sensations as affecting certain joints 
of individual digits. This is readily understood 
when we remember that the brain is the only 
part of the body that feels, all sensations and im- 
pulses being conveyed to it from different parts by 
nerve fibres. Feelings of pain, heat, cold, touch, 


stimulated the bundle of telegraph wires—known 
as the ulnar nerve—which transmit sensations 
from that finger and part of the next, in the mid- 
dle of its course, as it winds round the joint of 
the elbow. 

Some years ago a nurse in one of our metro- 
politan hospitals, mistaking one bottle for anoth- 
er in the dim dawn of a foggy morning, gave a | 


as 


| poor woman a tea-cupful of concentrated carbolic 


acid instead of black draught. The unfortunate 
patient drank half of it, and might have taken it | 


| all before discovering the mistake had she not | 


| paused for breath, 


| ly corrosive as this acid without finding the mis- 


She died in great agony in a 
few minutes. Medical men were, of course, on 
the spot, but nothing could be done. There is no 
antidote to carbolic acid, and the mouth, throat, 
and—as we afterward found—the stomach were 
so burned that it was impossible to use the stom- 
ach-pump; they were in fact charred white, like 
a stick. It appears extraordinary that any one 
should drink such a quantity of a fluid so intense- 


take directly it touched the lips ; but medicines, 


as possible, and the patient does not stop to an- 
alyze any specially unpleasant sensations when 


he knows that some such are inevitable, 





Wedding Toilette. 

‘<7 graceful Parisian toilette for a bride is 
composed of white satin damask, plain satin, 

and tulle dotted with pearl beads 


The square 
train is of damask 


satin, trimmed up the sides 
and across the end with a 


very heavy ruche of 
lace ; 


a rich balayeuse. The ta- 
blier front is of beaded tulle over plain satin; at 
the foot this is held under a wide satin scarf 
fastened by a bow and a buckle of brilliants. 
This scarf heads wide lace on which is a cordon 


of orange 


below this is 


blossoms, and 
flounces of narrow lace. 


below these are six 
The wide lace and orange 
blossoms are also arranged down each side of 
the skirt. The front of the basque is pointed, 
and its plain satin is finely beaded and trimmed 
with lace and orange blossoms ; the lower part of 
the basque is rounded and caught back in pleats 
like those of a panier; a ribbon and bow with a 
buckle of brilliants define the waist. The elbow 
sleeves have a little revers cuff with flowers aud 


two rows of lace. Jouquet on the corsage, coif- 


| fure of orange flowers, tulle veil, long white un- 
| dressed kid gloves, and a prayer-book bound with 


and the functions of the special senses are tele- | never agreeable, are usually swallowed as hastily | white ivory. 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN INEBRIETY. 

Dra. C. 8, Extis, Wabash, Ind., says: “I prescribed 
it for a man who had used intoxicants to excess for 
fifteen years, but during the last two years hax entirely 
abstained. He thinks the Acid Phosphate is of much 
beuetit to him.”—{Adv.] 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 
Turee shades—White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Bessie Darwina’s endorsement below : 
1925 Madison Ave, 
Mr. Jonn Pernrte, Jr.: 
Dear Sir, 

It is with pleasure I state my appreciation 
of your Petrie’s Face Powder, which I find vastly 
superior to any stage cosmetic I ever used, 
Cheerfully I recommend it to my profession. 

Faithfully yours, 
Bessie Darina. 
Sent free on receipt of price. 


Postage stamps 
taken. 


Joun Perriz, Jr., Proprietor, 
110 Reade St., New York.—[_Adv. ] 





Caswett, Massry, & Co.’s Effervescent Grape Sa- 
pT ee the blood, regulates the bowels. 1121 
Broadway and 578 5th Avenue. T5c. per bottle.—[ Adv. } 











Corvine Wurrt.. 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the § upplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 


By the means of the newly in- 


themselves. For eale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low test, short weight, alum or 


phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Royat Baxine Pownrn Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


ARFUMERIE 
CAPITOL PARIS. 
Fontaine de la Beauté, 
beautiful liquid for the face —cool, 
transparent, beneficial,and beautify- 
ing—$\ per box. Veloutine Face 
Powder, finest ever imported, 50c. 
and $1 per box. Extrait de 
Hose, for pale lips and cheeks, 
giving them a natural, rosy appear- 
ance—indelible—#1 per bottle. Dee 
pilatory, removes superfluous 

TRADE-MARK. hair—sure, quick, and harmless—$¢1 
per bottle. Kau de Quinine, removes dandruff, and 
»sromotes the growth of hair, 75c. and $1.50 per bottle. 
tan de Bouleau (birch wine), removes tan and 
freckles, $1 per botile. Brillantine, a real brilliant 
article, gives the hair that much desired lustre, 75c. and 
$1 per bottle. Chatain, gives hair a fine auburn 
shade, $1 per bottle. Extrait de Noix, restores gray 
hair to its natural dark color—no hair dye—#1 per bot- 
tle. Ask druggists, hair and fancy goods stores, for it, 
or address A, SIMONSON, 34 EF. 14th St., N. Y., Sole 
Agent for U.S. Send for Descriptive Circular. 


NEW STORIES 


CHARLES READE. 


MULTUM IN PARVO; 2 Series of 
Good Stories, with no Waste of Words. By 
Cuartes Reape, Author of “ A Terrible Temp- 
tation,” “* Hard Cash,” “ It is Never Too Late to 
Mend,” &ec. Illustrated. 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 
(No. 268 in Harper's Franklin Square Library.) 








The stories are three in number: “Single- 
heart, and Doubleface,” “The Knightsbridge 
Mystery,” and “ History of an Acre.” 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


GH Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular. address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O, Box 1654, New York. 


Mme. GURNEY & Co., 


No. 6 E. Ith St., or P. 0. Box 8527, New York. 
Importers of Lace Braids and ** Arrasene.”’ ** How to 
¢ Lace,” 50c. Send 3c. fur Samples aud Price-List. 


















GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
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Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
BRANCH 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N. Y. 
279 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
47 North Eighth St., Philadelphia. 
OFFICES J 110 West Baltimore i, Baltimore. 
Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ripping. 
Gentlemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 
Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. Employing the best attainable 
skill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our business, we 
can confidently promise the best results, and unusually 
prompt return of goods. Correspondence invited. 
Goods received and returned by express and by mail. 
BARRETT NEPHEWS &€ CO., 
_ and 7 John St., N. Y. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 
Mrs, T. G. FARNHAM, 
of 52 West 14th Street, New York, 


Offers to the pub- 
lic a large line of 
materials and 
newest designs 
specially adapted 


to 
ART 


Needlework, 


Stamping, De- 
signing English 
Crewels, Embroi- 
dery Silks, &c., 
wholesale and re- 
tail. Mail orders 
promptly filled. 
Correspondence 
invited. 

Send 3 cents for 
Catalogue. 


Outlines of Ancient History, 


From the Earliest Times to the Fall of the 
Western Roman Empire, A.D. 476. Embrae- 
ing the Egyptians, Chaldeans, Assyrians, Baby- 
lonians, Hebrews, Phoenicians, Medes, Persians, 
Greeks, and Romans. Designed for Private 

Reading and as a Manual of Instruction. 

By P. V. N. Myers, A.M., P 

College, Ohio; Author of “ Remains of Lost Em- 

pires.” 12mo, Cloth, $1 75 


resident of Farmers’ 


“A rounded and continnons outline, judicionsly 
filled in and illustrated with graphie brief sketches of 
the character and work of those representative races, 
and of the movement of those representative forces 
and events which have been the most potent elements 
in the progress and civilization of mankind. Mr. 
Myers embodies in his outlines the fruits of the latest 
and most authentic researches, discriminating scrupu- 
lonsly between that which is conjectural in history 
and that which is ascertained, and stating with fair- 
ness and intelligence the points of any magnitude on 
which eminent ethnographical and historical scholars 
are divided in opinion. His work is admirably adapted 
for current popular reading g, and is invaluable as a 
manual of instraction.” 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Ge Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 


United States, on receipt of the price. 


Mrs. THOMPSON’ S 


Celebrated Patent 


“WAVES” 


‘/The remarkable success 
‘of this charming article of 











cided improved appearance 
Be given to every wearer. An abso- 
¥ iute necessity to those who have 
WA} \ost a portion of their once abundant 
hair—or to those who wish to look 
y * young—w hose foreheads are high— 
! aus whose hair will not remain in crimp; 
«made of natural curly hair, they cannot 
out of wave. One grand feature, 
they have no false, wig-like appearance, 
so lly seen in all other waves and crimps—while 
the doing away with crimping pins and the anges oS 
ruint one’s own hair is very important to every lac ¥, 
who walues her personal beneey ry the opinions o 
her friends. Peloes, trom o $12 (Blonde and 
Gray, extra), Also. the most a. assortment of 
switches from to . Gray hair a spe- 
clalty. Remember, these goods can only be found 
at my Headquarters, EAST (4th ST., N. ¥.3 
No. 9 Temple Place, Boston. Send for Illus- 
trated Catalogue. Goods sent, C.O.D., with privilege 
of examination. 


Send $1, $2, $8, or $5 for 
a retail box by express 
of the best Candies in 
America, put up elegant- 
ly and strictly pure, suit- 


able for presents. Refers to all Chicago. Address (. F. 
GUNTHE 'R, Confectioner, 78 Madison St., C hicago. 


SHOPPING 


In all branches, by trained and experienced patron 
Midress “AMERICAN PURCHASING COMPANY, 
196 Broadway, New York City. Catalogue free. 
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ARE COMMUNICATED TO THE MOUTH BY 


SOZODONT, 


which renders the teeth wnirr, the gums rosy 
and the breath swrrr. It thoroughly removes 
m the teeth and prevents decay. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


TOTHING NEWER than Storks and Cat-tails 
LN can be found at most of the fancy work Buzaars, 
but something else may always be seen at 


Bentley's Art Needlework 


ESTABLISHMENTS, 
854 Broadway, N. Y., and 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Send 3 Cc ents for | Catalogue. 


A Rapidly Increasing Demand for 


Saas Wt SAN 
WN 


KS 
-~ 





1, 
“i ail ' 


has followed wherever it bas become known in Stores, 





Hotels, and fimilies, It is especially recognized by 
the trade as a labor-saving means of imparting bright- 
ness, WITHOUT SORATCHING, 
PLATES ON STOVES, 
The Best Polisher for Silver and Plated Ware, 
Plate-Glass, Show-Cases, &c., &c. 
BUY NO OTHER. 


Here is a Chance 


iy GET TEN vALgAate rrTT AND 
A THREE MONTH - FREF | 





$’ SU 
TION TO A CHARMING MAGAZINE 


We desire to have our valuable publications known and circus 
lated in every portion of the U.S. and Canada. To accomplish 
this we make the following stupendous offer: Jf you will send 
us Twenty-five Cents in postage stamps, to pay the postage 
and hel D pa the cost of thie advertisement, we will send you, 
Free, Ten log = e ka, alsoour magnificent Mustrated 
Magazine, The Fireside at Mome, for Three Months! 
The Ten Valuabie Books we offer are each neatly bound in pamph- 
let form, printed frem large, clear type on good paper, finely 
illustrated, comprising ten complete works by ten of the most 
celebrated authors in the world. Fach one is complete and un- 
abridged, and in cloth-bound form they would cost at least $1.00 
each. The titles areas follows: 1. The Cities of the New World, 
describing “os important American cities, with profuse illustra- 
tions, 2. mcy Work for Home Adornment, a new and spore 
work on oil painting, drawing, wax flowers, brackets, wall pock- 
ets, fancy baskets, needlework, embroidery, ete , ete., elegantly 
illustrated. 3. The Cricket on the Hearth. 'A Christmas Story. 
By Charles Dickens. 4. Missing. A Novel. By Mary Cecil Hay. 
5. A Bride from the Sea. A Novel. By the author of “ Dora 
Thorne.” 6. The Yellow Mask, A Novel. By ae ees 1. The 
a Bank Note. A Novel. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 8. Bell Bran- 

don. A Novel. By P. Hamilton Myers. 9. Hester. A Novel. 
By Beatrice M, Butt. 10. Poetical Works of Jean Ingelow. 

he Fireside at Home isa jorge and handsome magazine of 
36 pages, 108 columns, with cover, profusely illustrated, and filled 
with splendid serial and short stories by the best authors, poems, 
useful knowledge, sketches of travel and adventure, rea ading for 
the young, farm, garden and household recipes, wit and humor, 
etc. A complete and elegant family magazine in every respect, 
and one of the most valuable and interesting published. This 
great offer is made to introduce our publications iuto new homes. 
By taking advantage of it you will secure a great amount of read- 
ing matter of the best quality for the coming long winter evenings 
at the trifling cost of 25 cents for postage, etc. Send now and get 
the greatest bargain ever offered. Money refunded to all not sat- 
isfied that they receive three times the value of amount sent. Five 
sets of the ten books and five subscriptions to the mogazine will 
be sent for $1.00. As to our reliability, we refer to any publisher 
in New York, and tothe Commercial 7 egg as we are @n oid-es- 
MeL tr well-known house. Addres 
LUPTON, Publisher, 27 Park Place,NewY: ork, 


The attention 
of Housekeep- | 
ers and Uphol- 
sterers is called 
Le to a discovery 


I have made, which is —s poison to moths. By 
ermission I refer to the F. GELDOWSKY FUR- 
VITURE CO., of East Cambridge, Mass., and they 

will furnish endorsement to the buyer for the re- 

liability of this preparation. One large package sent 
free on receipt of $1.00. 
_ELMER S. NWMAN, East Cambridge, Mass. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred or WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 
RUFFLING AND SHIRRING. 

All dressmakers and families should have the Garret- 

son Ruffier and Shirrer. It is simple, durable, and does 


Beavtrieut. Sateeine as well as Rurriine. Price, $1 50. 
Address Garrurson Rurrixer Co., Oskaloosa, Iowa, 


ONT DIE IN THE HOUSE.—Ask Droggists f for 














| practicable. 
| lionaire, she confines herself to advising the person of 
| limited means. * * * It would be pleasant to follow 





“Rough on Rats.” It clears out rats, mice, 15c, 


HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 


For the complexion. Produces a beautiful transpar- 
ency. It is recommended .by physicians. Price, $1 
per box. Unrivalled Veloutine Face Powders, 
50c. and $1 per box. My Complexion Mask, 
patented Sept. 4, 1877, so highly recommended and un- 
surpassed. Price, $2, complete. Beware of imitations. 
Indelible Saffoline Lip and Face Rouges, $1 
and $1.50 per bottle. F. F. Marshall’s Adonine, for 
Dyeing Instantaneously the hair, the beard, the 
eyebrows and eyelashes a beautiful light brown, brown, 
dark brown, or black, without injury to the hair, skin, 
or health, $1 50 per box. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Something New, 


Unequalled for 
convenience and 
comfort, improving 
thelooks of young 
and old charmingly. 


My PERFECTION, 
oR 
WATER WAVE, 
withthe improved elas- 
tic springs, from $3 00 


upward. 
THE NOVELTY, 


Very becoming ; does not rip or tear. Money refunded 
if not naturally curly. 
Switches, all long hair, 28 in. long, 4 oz. weight, $4. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
Tilustrated price-list free of charge. 
Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.O.D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 


BEAUTY IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 


By Mrs. T. W. DEWING. 














ILLUSTRATED. 


16mo, Cloth, $1 OO. 





I wonld advise every young couple abont to farniah 
a house or an apartment to get Mrs. Dewing’s book 
and read it. Her taste is excellent and her advice 
While she gives some hints to the mil- 


Mrs. Dewing through each room, for she is fall of 
suggestions for the library, the drawing-room, the 


| bed-room, and the hall—suggestions, too, that even 


the impecunions may act npon.—‘ Erasmus” in the 
Philadelphia Press. 


—-_ — 


BEAUTY IN DRESS. 


By MISS OAKEY 


(MRS. T. W. DEWING). 


16mo, Cloth, $1 OO. 





There are few women who wonld not improve their 
toilet by studying Miss Oakey’s advice and carrying 
it out. Her book is a philosophic and comprehensive 
treatise upon a difficult and deeply interesting sub- 


| ject.—Philadelphia North American, 


All ladies should keep this little volume in their 
work-baskets.—Boston Commonwealth, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


St Hither of the above works sent by mail, postage pre- 
paid, to any part of the United States, on receipt uf 
the price, 


Do your Shopping in New York through 


SOPER & TAYLOR, 


Dry Goods and General Purchasing Agents, 


30 East 14th St., N. Y., 


Late with and for a number of years in charge of the 
Mail Order Department of 
A.T. STEWART & CO. 
We purchase all kinds of goods. Samples and prices 
furnished free on application, 


SPLENDID AND WONDERFUL VARIETY OF 
ORNAMENTAL 


GRASSES 


FLOWERS 


outliers actanged, in 1» Bouayers™ tof DESIGNS, 
e 

LARGEST STOCK, FINEST COLORS. 

No other house offers such advantages to the Whole- 

sale Trade. Florists,Druggists,Fancy and Art Stores 

should send for our Illustrated Wholesale Price-List. 

Natural my Flowers and Moss, bleached and 


HIR SIBLEY & CQ. 
ah A a St LEY 
00-260 Randolph 'st., CHIEACS, ILL; 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, 
Mme. Julian's Specific is the only ae 
remedy for removing radically and permanently al 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 


Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JU LIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


BEATTY’S Organs, 27 7 stops, $125. Pianos, $297.50. 


Factory running day and night. Catalogue 
FREE. Address Daniel F, Beatty, Washington, N. J. 


Imported and Domestic. Send two 
8c. wae for new set and price list. 
WHITING, 50 Nassau St, N. Y. 








5 LARGE all new CHROMO CARDS for 1883 with 
name 10c, Try me, J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 
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‘BE PTEMBER 30, 1882. 


HARPER 'S B. AZA R. 











SHOPPING BY MAIL 


Is now well known to be a true source of econ- 
omy, and a single order for any kind of 


DRY GOODS 


Intrusted to our care cannot fail to create a most 
satisfactory business intercourse with us. 


Our Mail Order Department 


Is nw THOROUGHLY ORGAN- 
IZED. We have an immense stock of Silks, 
Satins, Velvets, Black and Colored Dress Goods, 
Housekeeping Goods, Laces, Embroideries, Ho- 
siery, Gloves, Ribbons, Trimmings, &c., &c., and 
we offer RELIABLE GOODS at LOW 
PRICES. DO NOT FAILTO READ 


our elegant and comprehensive 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
Sent Free on Application, 


And published with a special view of assisting 
PERSONS AT A DISTANCE to make 
their purchases as EASILY and READ- 


ILY as though they made their selections IN > 


PERSON AT OUR COUNTERS. 


Catalogue will be issued about Septembe r 18th. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


845 and 847 Broadway, 48 East 14th St., 
NEW YORK, 


HO. F. KOGH & AON, 


6th Ave. and 20th St., 


Having completed the extensive alteration and im- 
provement of their popular establishment, are now 
offering their 


FALL IMPORTATIONS OF 
EXQUISITE NOVELTIES IN 
SILKS, VELVETS, PLUSHES, BROCADES, OTTO- 
MANS, VELOURS, 


DRESS GOODS, 


LACES, MADE-UP LACE GOODS AND RIBBONS, 
PASSEMENTERIES AND BUTTONS, 


FURS AND FUR TRIMMING, 


HOSIERY AND MERINO UNDERWEAR, LACE 
CURTAINS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


JEWELLERY AND FANCY GOODS. 


Also, complete lines of 
IIOUSEKEEPING LINENS AND BLANKETS, 
CAMBRIC AND MUSLIN UNDERWEAR. 
Due notice will be given of the opening of 
IMPORTED COSTUMES AND WRAPS. 


Our FASHION CATALOGUE for Fall and 
Winter will be issued September 20th. 


H. C. F. KOCH & SON., 
6th Ave., 102, 104, and 106 W. 20th St. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year 





HARPER'S MAGAZING,......ccccccccecccece $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY.... ... Sc eGeveeves® 4 00 


HNARPER'S BAZAR 
The TUREKE above publications, 
Any TWO above named peadheanes 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE ’ = 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE f sccrrteeeee ees 5 00 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
One Year (52 Numbers)...........cceccecece 10 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar begin with 
the first numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Youne Pxor.e with the first Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Number of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the subscriber otherwise directs. 





HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harper & Brorurns. 


aw HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 





Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


623 





Established 1840. | 


JONES, 


| 8th Avenue, cor. 19th Street, N. Y. STERN BROTHERS 


ELEGANT GOODS AT LOW PRICES. LEADING HOUSE 
Summer Goods Closing Out at Bargains. " 
SHOES, BOYS’ C ve &o, 


i DRY GOODS, SUITS, 


CARPETS, UPHOLSTERY, FURNITURE, HOUSE- AND ALL OTHER ARTICLES REQUIRED FOR 


FURNISHING GOODS, TRUNKS, &o. Latis, Children’s, & Cents’ Wear, 


WILL ISSUE THEIR 





DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, SUIT 3, MILLINERY, 


Do your Shopping at Home, 





JONES, Sth Avenue, cor. 19th St., N. Y. 


. C., & S. 
Simpson, 
Crawford, 
& Simpson. 


CARD. 


LADIES DESIRING A COPY OF OUR 


Fall and Winter Catalogue 


WILL PLEASE FORWARD THEIR ADDRESSES 
AS EARLY AS POSSIBLE. 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 


6th Avenue and 19th St., N. Y. 


ELEGANT 


FALL CATALOGUE 


OF 140 PAGES, EXTENSIVELY ILLUSTRATED 
AND PRICES, ABOUT SEPTEMBER 20, AND 
WILL MAIL THE SAME ON RECEIPT OF 6 
CENTS FOR POSTAGE, 


32, 34, & 36 West 23d St., 


NEW YORK CITY. 








er Three- phn of a Million in Stock. 
All vhenehal for cash, and sold at lowest city prices. 
Dress tery Ee Silke, aw ng 7 Trimmings, Hosiery, 
Upholstery, rc reaaen, ‘4 

Inderwear, T: ee, Le oe » Gents Furnishing Goods, 
Infante’, Boys Girls’ Outfits, &e. Samples, infor- 
a + and ‘ Fc ofrne GUIDE” free on application. 

OPER & CONARD, 9th & Market Bt» Philada. 


o Me ase say where'you saw this Advertisement 


DRESS TRIMMINGS JERSEYS. 


WHOLESALE. We have just opened our new importation of 


JERSEYS for BOYS and GIRLS, to which 





Novelties in Buttons, Embroideries, Feather Trim- | we invite special attention. Also, new fall styles in 
BOYS? CLOTHING, MES: 





S? and CHIL- 
, and EVERY- 
Particular attention to 


mings, Embroidered Robes, Ornaments, Marabouts. 
The attention of the trade is invited. 


EDWARD A. MORRISON, 893 Broadway. 


| \ JE should be pleased to have strangers and visit- 
ors to the City inspect our line of 


FRENCH MARBLE CLOCKS 
MANTEL SETS. 


Persons not desiring to buy will have the same 
attention shown as would be purchasers. | FI IES cs AND MOsQu roES 
’ y ’ , JES iS. 

LE B¢ rT ITILLI ER & CC Pea 15c. box ‘“* ROUGH ON RATS” keeps a house free 


3 Union Square, New York. from flies, bed-bugs, roaches, rats, mice, &c. 


$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit ($77 
free. Address H. Hat.err & Co.,Portiand,Maine. 


DREN'S SUITS and CLOAK! 
THING for children’s wear. 
Mail Orders, Catalogues free. 
BEST & CO., 
LILIPUTIAN BAZAAR, 
60 West 23d St., bet. 5th & 6th Ave., N.Y. 





NEW, no 2 alike, hromo Visiting Cards, name 
on, 10e. Warranted best pack sold. Agents 
Ww anted. ons JON ES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 





A Year and expenses to agents. Outfit free. 
Address P. 0. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 





NONPAREIL 
VELVETEHERN 


THE ONLY REAL SUBSTITUTE FOR 
LYONS SILK VELVET. 
Fine in Texture.— Rich, Full-Toned Colors.—Superb in Make, Dye, and 
Finish.—Unequalled in every respect.—Can be worn as Complete 
Costume or made up with any kind of Dress Material. 


We wonld respectfully notify the public that none of these goods are genuine unless stamped with the 
trade-mark on the back of every yard, a fac-simile of which is herewith represented. 














“NONPAREIL 
VELVETEEN, 


“Fora very hand- 
| 

some toilet we know 
when made up,looks 
of nothing that can 
take the place of the 
NON PAREIL 
VELVETEEN.” 


ons velvet that few 


NONPAREIEIL 


difference.” — Dem 
— Peterson’s Maga- oe 

orest's tLustrated 
zine, 


Journal, 


To be purchased throughout the United States from all First-class Retailers. 


| Wrote octet SHAEN & FITHIAN, 55 Leonard Street, N. Y. 


Pee CFORET OF A BEAUTIFUL FACE. 


Every lady desires to be considered handsome. The most important adjunct 
to a is a clear, smooth, soft, and beautiful skin. With this essential a lady 
appears handsome, even if her features are not perfect. 

Ladies afflicted with Tan, Freckles, Rough or Discolored Skin, should lose no 
time in procuring and applying 


LAITRD’S 


BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


It will immediately obliterate all such imperfections, and is entirely barmless. 
It has been chemically analyzed by the Board of Health of New York City, and 
pronounced entirely free from any material injurious to the health or skin. 

Over two million ladies have used this delightful toilet preparation, and in 
every instance it has given entire satisfaction. 











TWAS DREADFULOY AFRAIO 
THAT _HORRIO FEVER 





uel a ar tiful, give LAIRD’S BLOOM OF YOUTH a trial, and be convinced of its wonder- 
2 8 onle vhere. 
aa ® THAT ful efficacy. Sold by Fancy Goods Dealers and Druggists everywhere. 





Price 75e. per Bottle. Depot, 83 John Street, N. Y. 


Ladies, if you desire to be bean- 


WITH FULL DESCRIPTIONS OF FALL STYLES | 


IT PAYS to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Sam- 20 A WEEK. $12aday at home easily made. Costly | 
ples free. J. M. . Mit reN & Co.,Clevels and, 0. 1 Outfit free. Address Trug & Co.,Augusta, Maine. 


so exactly like Ly- | 


experts can tell the | 





THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The Knights of the Horseshoe: a Traditionary Tale 
of the Cocked Hat Gentry in the Old Dominion. By 
Dr. Wititam A. Canutuers. 20 cents, 


Multum in Parvo; « Series of Good Stories, with no 
Waste of Words. By Cnaunres Reape. lilastrated. 
15 cents, 

Heaps of Money. 


By W. E. Norris. 15 cents. 


Fortune’s Marriage. By Groretana M. Craik. 20 cts. 


The Minister's Son. By M.C. Stiniine. 20 cents. 
My Watch Below; or, Yarns Spun when off Duty. 
By W. Crark Russen.. 20 cents, 


Unknown to History. By Cuariorre M. Yorer. 
20 cents. 


A Model Father. By D. Curtstiz Morray. 10 cents. 


**So They Were Married.” 
James Rios. Illustrated. 


By Warter Besant and 
20 cents. 


The “Lady Mand:” Schooner Yacht. By W. Crank 
Russe... Illustrated. 20 cents. 


Lady Jane. By Mrs. Orrpuant. 10 cents, 


Marjory. By the Anthor of ‘*James Gordon's Wife.” 


20 cents. 


Anne. By Constance F. Woorson. Illustrated by 
Keinhart. $1 25. 
2] Barrer & Beoriuns 
works by mail, posta 
United States, on recer; 


is will send ann of the above 
prepaid, to any part of the 
it of the price. 
G2 Harrern’s Caratouue mailed free on receipt of 


Nine Cents in stamps 
? 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 





aA. 
Without the Perfection. W ith the Perfection. 

Ladies cannot fail to observe, at once, the wonderfully 
naturai effect of the Water Wave in the above illustra- 
tion. To obtain the genuine article they should call at 
my establishment, where they will find, as well, Wigs, 
Switches, Roman Braids, Grecian Knots, Chignons, 
Curls, &c., all of the finest quality of human hair and 
most artistic designs. Gray and white hair a specialty 
Goods warranted as represented or money refunde 
Attention is also called to a full line of Cosmetiques 
from the celebrated Parfumerie ** Capitol” Paris 

A. SIMONSON, 34 East 14th St., New York. 
Send for desc riptive Catalogue. 


HOME MADE BEAUTIFUL. 


STAMPING WHILE YOU WAIT. 
| DESIGNING AND EMBROIDERY. 


Lessons in all kinds of Stitches. Stamping Patterns, 
Silks, Crewels, &c., for sale. 
| TAKE ELEVATOR. 
L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., 
NEW YOR Bee 3 Sk 





PRACTICAL COOKING 


AND 


DINNER GIVING. 


A Treatise containing Practical Instructions in 
Cooking; in the Combination and Serving of 
Dishes; and in the Fashionable Modes of 
Entertaining at Breakfast, Lunch, and Dinner. 
By Mrs. Mary F. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 5 





HENDERSON. Illustrated 


Mrs. Senator Henderson has rendered an accepta- 
ble service to the women of America by the prepara- 
m oof this thoroughly practical as well as thoroughly 
sensible book. She not ouly shows how to prepare 

| and cook dishe-, but how to serve them elegantly, aud 
how to entertain company with quiet grace and refine- 


ment at breakfast, lunch, and dinner, * * * There is no 


detail of the economy of the table that is ove 


| on aked, 
and many of these are made more intelligible by illus- 


Christian Intelligencer, N Y. 
| This is something more than a volume on cookery, 


ive engravings 
} 
important though cookery is, and ever must be. Not 
only is it a work for those who eat to live, but it 
has the highest claims on those who live to eat, ¢ 


smaller but wise class, and possessed of immense in 
fluence. There is nothing 


neglected, but everything 
is done that can be required of the fullest professional 
and professorial skill, and well done, too—done to a 


turn, These pages fortify the intelligent mind, and 
enlighten the mind that is ignorant.— Boston Traveller 
It tells how to serve dishes as well as how to cook 
them, aud gives many useful instructions concerning 
the art of entertaining, some of which will help house- 

| keepers to avoid serving what Lamb called “roast 
lady” with their dinners. The recipes are not too 


many, and a skilled housewife has found all of them 
good.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ga Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


= mo we tlo. Hand. d& Bouquet Cards,with name, 0c, 





Samp ok a5e Franklin Prig.Co., New Haven,Ct. 
E Mor phine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 Days. No Pay until Cured, 
J.L, pny M. D., Lebanon, Ohio. 
rr 0 per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
4 {0 Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine, 
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FACETLE. 

Tue following story is 
worth repeating. Some 
days since, the trains on 
the North London Railway 
were all late, and conse- 
quently every platform 
was crowded. At one of 
the stations an importu- 
nate passenger attempted 
to enter an already over- 
crowded first-class com- 
partment, but one of the 
occupants stoutly resisted 
the intrusion; thereupon 
the importunate one said, 
*“T will soon settle this,” 
and called a guard to the 
carriage door. He then 
requested the official to 
ask two of the occupants 
to produce their tickets, 
which proved to be third- 
class ones. In spite of 
the delinquents protest- 
ing there was no room in 
the train elsewhere, they 
were ejected, and the im- 
portunate one took their 
place. The other passen- 
gers were naturally rath- 
er indignant, and seeing 
this, the successful in- 
truder quietly said: “I 
am very sorry to have had 
to turn those two gentle- 
men out, especially as I 
heard one say that they 
were already late for an 
important engagement in 
the City; and 1 am all the 
more sorry seeing that I 
only hold a third-class 
ticket myself.” 

qunee>ene 

Why does the letter Y 
work impossibilities ?—It 
makes a lad a lady. 


quicemene@ meas 
What did Lot do when 
his wife became a pillar 
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A stranger dropped in 
onuemorningata Washing- 
ton drug-store and called 
for a bottle of Con 
water. The intelligent 
clerk ducked beneath the 
counter and prompty 

roduced a bottle of old 

onongahela. The cus- 
tomer tasted it, and then, 
depositing his glass, re- 
marked, “ Do you call that 
Congress water ?” 

“That's it,” answered 
the pill-compounder, smil- 
ing pleasantly. ‘ Every 
Congressman who comes 
in here drinks it.” 

Ea. * nnn 

Plant the setting sun, 
wliat will come up ?—The 
morning-glory. 


dommessaataitiatihcanasin 
Why did Ruth treat Boaz 
roughly ?— Because she 
pulled his ears and trod 
on his corn. 
ppnceiiiaiaiaels 
People who wonder why 
men’s hair turns gray be- 
fore their whiskers should 
reflect that there is about 
twenty years’ differencein 
their respective ages. 
al bea 





Why are your eyes like 
omnibus horses ? — They 
are always under lashes, 

Be ah a 


Why is a billiard table 
like the letter P?—Be- 
cause a Q (cue) follows it. 

Phe sh. > elie 


A professor was show- 
ing a party of ladies and 
gentlemen oversome large 
works at Birmingham, 
chiefly engaged in the 
manufacture of compli- 
cated optical instruments. 
The party came across a 





of salt ?—He took a fresh 
one. 

Atasocialclub to which 
Jerrold belonged the sub- 
ject turned one evening 
upon music. The discus- 
sion was animated, and a certain song was cited as an 
exquisite composition. 

“That song,” exclaimed an enthusiastic member, 
* always carries me away when I hear it.” 

Looking eagerly round the table, “Can anybody 
whistle it?” asked Jerrold. 

—_—_~__—_ 


| 
Why is an attorney like a clergyman ?—Because he 


studies the law and the prophets (profits). 
aires 


“ How many children have you now 2?” a lady asked 


an old servant the other day. 

* Fourteen,” he replied. 

“ A large family, indeed.” 

“ Yes, ma’am,” said the philosophic retainer; “ but 
you see I'm not like many of my neighbors; I’ve nev- 
er bad any church-yard luck with my children—they 
all lived.” 

A wife, having lost her husband, was inconsolable 
for his death. ‘‘ Leave me to my grief,” she cried, 
sobbing; “you know the extreme sensibility of my 
nerves; a mere nothing upsets them.” 


“STILL WATER RUNS 
DoBsoN WAS NOT TO BE OUTDONE BY ROBSON WHEN IT CAME TO HELPING 
Miss Gosting Over THE Rustic Brivge. 


A young lady attending balls and parties should al- 
ways secure a female chaperon until she is able to call 
some male chap her own. 


pln AE eee 
What part of the human face would a cow think of 
when eating ?—Eyebrows (I browse). 
aN See FT 
My first supports the ministers, my second the doc- 
tors, my whole the school-master.—Pupil (pew-pill). 
cidade iid 


Why are wicked old men like fixed stars ?—Because 
hey scintillate, 
they scintillate . 
Is it a runaway match in the insect or animal world 
when you see one antelope with another ? 
ESS amon 


Archbishop Whately, who set his face sternly against 
indiscriminate charity, and was never known to give 
to a beggar in the street, is said to have been once 
touched by the regretful compliment of an old Irish- 
woman, who appealed to him whether “‘a gintleman 
— such foine calves” ought to have such a hard 
ieart. 





DEEP.” 


But THEY HAD BOTH FORGOTTEN THE prEP CHANNEL 


THE STREAM. 


CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


* Please tell me what the time is ?” asked a little boy 
of an apothecary, who was much troubled by such in- 
quiries, 

“Why, I told you the time but a moment ago,” 
snapped the apothecary. 

“Yes, sir,” said the boy; “‘ but this is for another 
woman.” 


A five-year-old, visiting at the sea-side, and obliged 
to sleep three in a bed, narrated her dream, which be- 
ing unfinished, she accounted for fully by saying that 
she did not have room to dream the rest of it. 


School-masters, as is well known, have a plan of re- 
versing question and answer, with a view of making it 
quite clear. This does not always work well, judging 
by the following. A school-master in Yokelton asked 
a small pupil of what the surface of the earth consists, 
and was promptly answered, “* Land and water.” Vary- 
ing the question slightly, that the fact might be im- 

yressed On the boy’s mind, he asked, ‘‘ What, then, do 
baa and water make ?” 

To which came the immediate response, “* Mud.” 








very ingenious  instru- 
ment, the working of 
which the professor pro- 
ceeded to explain. In the 
midst of his exposition a 
roughly dressed young 
man standing near struck 
in, and civilly pointed out 
that the man of science was quite mistaken in his no- 
tions as to the instrument in question. The professor, 
whose weak point is not an excess of humility, an- 
grily maintained his own view, but did not succeed in 
convincing his opponent, who finally shrugged his 
shoulders and walked off. 

“Who is that—that person?” asked the professor, 
indignantly, of a workman standing by. 

“Oh, that is Doctor X.,” was the reply. ‘He in- 
vented that instrument you have been looking at.” 

Tableau. 


IN THE MIDDLE OF 


——_—~_>—__— 
Forcep Po.itenrss—Bowing to necessity. 
—————__>—_——. 
Why should the letter A be good for a deaf woe 
man ?—Because it makes her hear, 
a oe 
When Mr. Adam Black, the Edinburgh publisher, 
was sounded on the subject of receiving knighthood, 
he said: “‘ Nae, nae; it wadnadee. You see,” he went 
on, “if a boy cam’ into ma shop and said, ‘ A ha’peth 
o’ slate-pencil, Sir Adam,’ it wadna soond weel.” 
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ADVICE. 
A Paw or WATER SHOULD ALWAYS BE PLACED IN THE DooRWAY; SOMEBODY WILL BE SURE TO FLND IT, 
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TANTALIZING—VERY ! 








